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Engineering Offices 
ind Jobber Stocks 


In ANY V- Belt 


the 


The moment you look at a V-Belt in its 
sheave you see at once that the sides of the belt do fgg 
all the gripping on the pulley and get all the — Sie 


wear against the sheave-groove wall. 


Notice, too—it’s the sides that pick up all the power de 


livered by the driver pulley. The sides transmit that power to 
the belt as a,whole. And then, once more, it’s the sides—and 


the sides alone—that grip the driven pulley and deliver the 


i Showin How Concave 
Longer Sidewall Wear Is Shor V-belt ony 
| 1 Straightens to Make Per- 
now MORE IMPORTANT Than Ever Before! fect Fit in Sheave Groove eee, 
Now that Gates Specialized Research has resulted re pulley” nding 


in V-Belts having much stronger tension members—ten- 
sion members of Rayon Cords and Flexible Steel Cables, 
among others—the sidewall of the belt is often called upon 
to transmit to the pulley much heavier loads. Naturally, 
with heavier loading on the sidewall the life-prolonging 
Concave Side is more important today than ever before! 


power to it. 


That's 


(A GATES PATENT) 


The fact that the side is the part that does the 
work and gets the wear explains why you have always 
noticed that the sidewall of the ordinary V-Belt is the 
part that wears out first. Naturally, then, when you 
lengthen the life of the sidewall you lengthen the life 
of the belt. 


The simple on the right show exactly 
why the ordinary, straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive 
wear along the middle of the sides. They show also 
why the Patented Concave Side greatly reduces side- produces excessive wear along the middle of 
wall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. That is the simple. 
reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are giving you so 
much longer service than any straight-sided V-Belts can 
possibly give. 


REDUCES Sidewall WEAR 
Is IMPORTANT to You! 


That Get the 


WEAR! 


You can actually feel the bulging of a 
straight-sided V -Belt by holding the sides 
between your finger and thumb and then 
bending the belt. Naturally, this bulging 


he sidewall as indicated by arrows. 


No Bulging against the sides of the sheave 
groove means that sidewall wear is evenly 
distributed over the full width of the side- 
wall—and that means much longer life for 
the belt! 


Straight Sided 
V-Belt 


How Straight Sided x 
When Bending Aroun 
Its Pulley 


Gates V-Belt with 
Patented Concave \ 2f 
Sidewall 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY, DENVER, U.S. A. 


W orld’s Largest Makers of V-Belts 


IPE 
IN ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 


71 Foreign Countries SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


Published Semi- Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 Ww. “Morehead St., “Charlotte, ‘N. Cg ‘Subscription $1. 50 per year tn 
advance, Entered as selond-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postffioce, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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RAYON -BRIGHY:-RCK BLACK 
, TWO FAMOUS FLYER FINISHES 


RAYON BRIGHT is highly buffed and polished to resemble a chromium 

“4 plated finish. This finish was developed especially for use in 
Rayon mills where conventional finishes were not satisfactory. 

RCK BLACK is a beautiful, glossy, highly rust-resistant finish that has 

proved so superior in White Goods mills that today over 400,- 


« 000 are in use in mills from Maine to California. 

~ In either of the above finishes . . . all flyers are completely rebuilt to 
standards wre the finish is applied. Wheth 
stand is an e a prefer SPINDLES TO FACTORY 
_ RAYON BRIGHT or BLACK . . . ideal Is equipped to give you BLUEPRINT SPECIFICATIONS 


the finest in workmanship and service. 


- We furnish spindles and flyers while yours are bein ig repaired 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


INCORPORATED 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


& 


23RD YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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For Better Weaving 


REEDS 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


For Every Sound Amplification Purpose In Textile Mills, 
Including Music and Communication. | | 


For a survey of your plant by our sound engineer—write— 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 


CAROLINA SOUND DISTRIBUTOR FOR RCA +. CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


BARRETT POWERBOX 


LIFTS ELECTRICALLY— TRAVELS ELECTRICALLY 
~4000 AND 6000 LBS. CAPACITY 


detailed information, 


phone or write— 


Phone 5026 Phone 534 


CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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FLOW DIAGRAM OF DU PONT CONTINUOUS ROPE SYSTEM. 


200 MILLION 


bleached with “most results” 
Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleach 


ITH ASTANDARD Du Pont 2-stage Continuous rope unit, 


Renfrew has processed a wide range of materials, in- 


cluding print cloths (4-6 yds. per lb.), colored yarn goods, 
Birds Eye diaper cloth and shirting bleached especially for 
overdyeing. 


Says James Balloch, Renfrew’s Assistant Manager: 
‘In addition to speeding up the operation, as compared to 
the conventional kier boil, we have also found consider- 
able savings in material, steam and labor," 


We will be glad to work with you in studying your plant 
requirements to determine how a Du Pont Continuous Per- 
oxide Bleaching System can benefit you. Du Pont Technical 
Service Men will help you survey your plant, select your 
equipment and assist in starting up your process. For more 
details, just write E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Electrochemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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BLeacn; 


MERCER 2 
DYEING 


SANFORIZziING 


A BASIC, 
FLEXIBLE SYSTEM 


Du Pont Continuous 
Peroxide Bleaching is 
a basic system compris- 
ing a flexible arrange- 
ment of equipment 
which can be adapted 
fo meet any production 
requirements. This 
versatility is typical of 
both the rope and 
open- width systems. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


v5 Pat OFF 


Division = 
BRANDON 
RE 
5O. CAROLINA NFREW B 
RAVELT ER Y 
ERS 

| 

° 
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KENTEX 


PRECISION 


APRONS 


KELLER COTTON 
Q ay 

TO CLEAN ROLLS 

This fast-moving air-operated Picker o 

Motor removes loose lint from cotton : 

spinning machinery. Just insert the <i 

rod between rolls of spinning frames 

| while machines are running. Lint 3 

gathers around the revolving rod. 6- : 

and 9-inch rods. Exhaust air deflects 8 

away from work. Send for details. : 


KELLER . 
You're SURE of a good fit 


Keller Too! Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


Marcus Bailey, 117 S$. 21st Street, Birmingham 3, Alc. 
Oliver D. Landis, 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N.C. & 


Custom-built aprons, like tailor-made clothes, | VW) 
e make | 

fit better—and sure fitting aprons facilitate | | <é 
maximum yarn production. {5 N Blade Spi nd les 
KENTEX Aprons are custom-built to fit your - Fi 
rom 


exact requirements. Made of the finest quality : | 
barktanned or chrome leather—by skilled 
craftsmen on precision machinery—they are SHORT B a Spin es 


micrometer gauged for thickness, width, 


length and circumference. That’s why we can by nex perfected method e 

guarantee a swre fit. of electric welding, and : 

ll spindles not 4 

-KENTEX Aprons can be made to any speci- 
fication, on short notice. Write us for free to break under nny : 
samples and prices. conditions. ; 
We also change Acorn P 

and Whorl sizes to mill F 

_ specifications. 

GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS | © 


W. Franklin Avenue Extension - - > Phone 213 ‘g 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
‘ 


GEORGIA 
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“Group is Double Insurance . . . 


“In my opinion, group insurance offers us a two-way oppor- 


“In the first place, it will give our employees some necessary 
protection and security. It will provide funds to help them in 
case of sickness, hospitalization or loss of life 


“And in the second place, it will help improve relations with our 
employees. The old days when employers did nothing for their 
workers beyond the weekly pay check are over 


“The Pilot Life will develop a Group Plan to fit our needs. Why 
not call in one of their Group Specialists and let him survey our 
organization..... 


Write today to 


GROUP DEPARTMENT 


INSURANCE LOMPANY 


GREENSBORO, N. C. O. F. STAFFORD, President 
Serving the South Since 1903 


99 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


2 “BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 
Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT | 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. | 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent | 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


EXCEPTIONAL PURITY 
MINIMUM OF IRON 
SEDIMENT FREE 


Constant vigilance by our control chemists insures to you a sodium sulphide that consistently 
meets the most exacting specifications of the industries we serve. Use our sodium sulphide to 
maintain more easily your high standard of quality. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, WEST VIRGINIA 
Manufacturers of Highest Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over 30 Years 
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age 


will you 
new fabrics... 


The traditional spot for creation of new fabrics is in the 
weaving process. 


Today chemistry has modified that. Progressive producers 
of fine textiles are developing exciting new fabrics in the 
finishing operation . . . utilizing Resloom, Monsanto's unique 
textile chemical—Resloom builds new properties into the 
old constructions. 


Resloom delivers the resilience of wool to rayon fabrics 
or new stability to both cotton and wool. (For example, 
Resloomed rayons are lower in cost than rayon and wool 
blends—are more washable, more stable). And the head- 
aches of mixed fiber dyeing and finishing are avoided. 


If you are interested in the immense potentialities of new 
fabrics produced with Resloom.. .get in touch with Monsanto's 
textile technicians and hear the full Resloom story. Write, wire 
or phone: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 140 Federal 
Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. Resloom: Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 
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Continuous Research 


has brought our Fibre- 
Clad Shuttles to unex- 
celled perfection for all 
weaves and in every type 
loom. 


Originally a develop- 
ment for silk and rayon 
only, it has now been 
designed for improved 
shuttle performance on 
woolens, worsteds, cot- 
‘tons and synthetics. 


Inquire about our latest 
developments—STEHIDE— 
for super strength and 
performance. 


Ask for our representa- 
tive and receive detailed 
information. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. 


621 E. McBEE AVE.,GREENVILLE,S.C. 


TRADE MARK RET 


AMOSKEAG. 
PNEUMATIC 


MODEL A.V.T. 
20,000 R.P.M. 


This is NOT a grinder, but a | rugged little tool especially 
designed for the SPECIFIC purpose of 


REMOVING LINT and FLY 


from the top rolls and other parts of the drafting elements on 


SPINNING FRAMES also ROVING FRAMES 


Spindle design permits using PICK (which gathers the fly and 
lint) 3/16” diameter by 5” long when used on Spinning Frames 
and 3/16” diameter by 7” long when used on Roving Frames. 
Exhaust air directed back of roll picker to prevent fly and lint 
from being blown into yarn when spinning. Steel housing for 
safety; special grease-sealed bearings. No lubrication required. 


Virgima and South Carolina 
Representative 
WILSON F, HURLEY 
Box 1443 
Greenville, 5. C. 


North Carolina ’ Georgta, Alabama, Mississippi 

Representative: . and Louisiana Reptesentative 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY J. W. DAVIS 
COMPANY ) P. O. Box 745 
Charlotte 1, N. C. _ Columbus, Ga. 


130-134 E. Larned St. 


Dexas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Representative 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
1812 Main St. 
Dallas 1, Tex. 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Salt— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


ie Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 


| DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes 
ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


Vour inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & C0. 


Box 647 NEWTON, H.C. Phone 154 


SATISFACTION GIVEN—-NOT PROMISED | 
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For Crompton Knowles Looms... 


wall of shuttle. It is accurately positioned 


and securely mounted to withstand oper- 


FITTED WITH STEEL CUTTER PLATE 
FOR POSITIVE THREAD CUTTING 


AVAILABLE NOW is this’ new U §S Shuttle designed to 
operate with the thread-cutting device of the new Crompton 
& Knowles S-6 loom. It is equipped with an alloy steel cutter 
plate, accurately positioned for efficient operation and 
securely installed to stay tight for the life of the shuttle. 
Design details were worked out by U S and C & K engineers. 


Another feature of this Shuttle is the Jackson Tension Eye. 
This eye has been thoroughly mill-tested and the Jackson 
Pad Tension Device has proved to be unsurpassed for posi- 
tive threading. Die cast of brass and formed to tolerances of 
.004” to .005”, the eye permits complete interchangeability. 
When necessary, changeover to a left hand eye for left hand 
twist can be made in less than five minutes. 


Keeping in step with all new loom developments is a 
habit with U S design engineers. They have been collaborat- 


ing with leading loom manufacturers for nearly 90 years. JACKSON PAD TENSION can be easily adjusted to 
: meet varied requirements for different counts of 

If you have already ordered new S-6 looms, or plan to yarn with the use of the simple adjusting tool. 
order them in the future, get complete information on this The tension is adjustable from the front or, if 
new shuttle. A U S representative will be glad to show you wide. range 


of filling yarns. Diagonal top screw locks set- 


a sample and explain its features. ting at desired tension. 


Available for Prompt Delivery 


BOBBIN SHUTTLE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. LAWRENCE, MASS. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
GREENVILLE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: ALABAMA AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen : Young & Vann Supply Co. 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


The secret weapon no Jap ship could dodge 


Story of the NAVY BAT"... 


Could a way be found to penetrate enemy anti-aircraft fire . . . and blow 
each Jap ship to bits . . . without losing our pilots? 

That was the urgent question. And American genius answered with 
the Navy Bat—a radar-guided glider bomb. 

Designed to glide silently at 300 miles per hour—with a 1,000-pound 
bomb in its belly—the Bat was carried by a Navy patrol bomber. 

At a point five miles from the target, the “mother” plane would aim 
the Bat at a Jap ship and release it. From then on the Bat automatically 
followed every twist or turn of the enemy ship—and smashed into the 
dodging Jap. 

Used against Jap destroyers, tankers, picket boats—and land instal- 
lations—this weapon was so effective the enemy thought we had a 
suicide pilot inside each Bat. 

Instead, the Bat contained revolving radar gear to search for the target 
—and tiny gyroscopes to correct for errors in flight. 


... and its 36 BALL BEARINGS 


The men who developed this marvel knew that every Bat had to hit its 
target. They designed special guiding mechanisms. They made them 
sturdy, trouble-free, delicately responsive. They mounted the moving 


parts in 36 BALL BEARINGS. 


New Departure ball bearings can be mounted in any position. They 


hold moving parts precisely in place—with unchanging accuracy— _ 


under every kind of load. They move with less friction than any other 
type of anti-friction bearing. 
In the Bat—and in many other kinds of mechanized war materiel— 
375 million New Departure ball bearings helped our fighting men. 
Today, millions more of these precision-made ball bearings are 
helping America at peace. By increasing production—by cutting costs 
—by serving industry in every field. 


forged steel 
“BALE BEARINGS 


* Division of GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONN. 


“Mother” plane—five miles from tar- 
get—aims the Bat, releases it, and 
turns away from enemy anti-aircraft 
fire. Bat glides ahead. 


Automatically following every change 
in course of enemy ship—the Bat hits 
the target. First such weapon success- 
fully used in combat by any nation. 
(*Sponsored by U. S. Navy Bureau of Ord. 
nance and Bureau of Standards, the Bat is 
12 feet long, bas a 10-foot wing span. Official 
U. S. Navy photographs. ) 


+ Branches in DETROIT, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES and Other Principal Cities 
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GUEST EDITORIALS 


A Farewell Message 


HE day is at hand when I shall 


leave this office, from which I, 


= and my father before me, have directed 


the destiny of the Cramerton Mills for 
sO many years. 


These have been happy and fruitful 


= years for me, and I hope for all of you. 


Together we have achieved much in 
which -we can justly take pride. We 
have developed the natural advantages 
of our location into one of the most 
beautiful industrial communities of the 
nation. As a business enterprise we 


® have prospered and grown—not to the 


extent that some others have, but 
enough to prove that methods which 
do not rely upon extracting the last 
dollar of profit can still be outstand- 
ingly successful. During a period when 
the safety of our country was threat- 
ened, our contribution to the war effort 
won for us the first Army-Navy “E” 
award in our industry, as well as many 
other tributes from those entrusted 
with the national defense. Above all, 
we have lived together in peace and 
harmony; we have worked together in 
mutual trust, confidence and friend- 
ship; not against each other in strife, 
discord and enmity. 

I shall not go into a discourse upon 
the present tax laws except to say that 
they do not favor family-owned cor- 
porations unless they are very small. | 
shall not go into details as to how the 
present tax structure affected our ma- 
jority stockholders beyond stating that 
they were placed in a very dangerous 
position. It was evident that the Cramer 
family could not in any case long retain 
control of the company. It therefore 
appeared wise to put their affairs in 
order so that they would be able to pay 
their death taxes. A sale would do this. 
No pressure was put upon me in this 
matter, but I could not honestly dis- 
agree as to the wisdom of such a course. 
As the servant of the stockholders my 
duty was to act in what I believed to be 
their best interests. 

There were no personal advantages 
to me in this transaction: quite the con- 
trary. No possible investment of my 
share of the proceeds could produce an 
income equal to what I have had for 
many years. I am out of a job—a job 
I would not have traded for any other 
that industrial America had to offer. | 
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shall miss it, and I shall miss you, my 
friends. 

I believe that your future is in good 
hands. The Burlington Mills Corp. ts 


a North Carolina corporation, and one — 


of the most successful textile concerns 
in the country. The first question I 
asked Spencer Love when negotiations 
between us began was, “Why do you 
want to buy the Cramerton Mills?” He 
replied that they wanted a “show 
place.’ I believe he will keep it so; he 
paid a good deal more than he needed 
to for the same number of spindles, 
looms and other equipment; to throw 
away the premium paid for what made 
Cramerton something more than just 
another mill town would be stupid. 
Mr. Love is not stupid. Perhaps Bur- 
lington, with scores of streamlined 
plants, can afford a show place better 
than we, who had nothing else. So you 


_ may find yourselves better off for the 


change. I hope with all my heart that 
you will, 

Mr. Love has assured me verbally 
and in writing that he hoped they 
“could develop the personnel and 
property here along lines that will fully 
carry on the fine traditions of the past.” 


I believe that he will do so. Certainly 


the larger organization of Burlington 
offers opportunities for advancement 
far greater than you had before. The 
retention of all and the promotion of 
some of our junior officers testifies to 
the excellence of the Cramerton organ- 
ization, to Burlington's appreciation of 
its abilities, and to the wider scope of 
Opportunity which now exists. 

As for myself, since my business re- 
sponsibilities are ended, I shall take 
this occasion to rest for a while in the 
hope of regaining my health, which, 
as you know, was impaired during the 
strenuous war years. When and if I do, 
I shall try to find some useful and in- 
teresting work. But whatever my fu- 
ture may be, whatever I do, or wher- 
ever I may be, Cramerton, and the 
people who live and work there will 
always be very close to my heart. 

I have written many letters and no- 
tices which have been posted on your 
bulletin boards. This will doubtless be 
the last. I would like to say goodbye to 
you in person, instead of by letter. But 
even if that were practicable I fear that 
the fullness of my heart would stop 
my tongue from saying even these 
brief words of farewell. — Stuart W. 


Cramer, ]r., in retiring as president of 


Cramerton (N.C.) Mulls, Inc. 


Labor's Housecleaning 


VERY significant thing is taking 

place in America today — labor 
unions finally are awakening to the real 
and sinister objectives of the commun- 
ists who have wormed their way into 
important posts in labor circles. 

These communist labor leaders have 
.astigated strikes and discontent osten- 
sibly to gain higher wages or shorter 
hours or both for their workers. But 
actually their objective has been reach- 
ed when the strike is called. Whether 
the strike is successful or not in gaining 
the results desired, it is successful from 
the communists’ viewpoint because it 
has created ill-feeling, held up produc- 
tron, disrupted our economy and hin- 
dered industry in its efforts to return 
quickly to peacetime production. It is a 
favorite piece of communist strategy, 
but it is more easily executed today 
because communists have succeeded in 
attaining power in labor unions and 
questionable interpretations of labor 
laws have fostered abuse of power. 

Some months ago a prominent writer 
on labor topics wrote: “The commun- 
ists have been ordered to return to their 
anti-capitalist line. This time the com- 
munists have political and _ labor 
strength to back up their revolutionary 
whimsy. Here is what the new line will 
mean: Efforts will be made by uncam- 
ouflaged communists to capture unions 
for use as a revolutionary weapon and 
to stir up strikes to prevent ‘capitalism 
from stabilizing itself’ now that the 
war is over. This has already begun. 
The world is being swept by commun- 
ist-inspired political strikes from the 
Iranian oil fields to the Singapore navy 
yard and the San Francisco waterfront. 
In addition the communist unions will 
be used to build up a third party. In 
the words of one of the communist 
party's three top officers: it is particu- 
larly important to do this in the various 
union locals, committee councils, etc. 


What many people seem to overlook 
is this: A communist’s first loyalty is to 
‘the party.’ And the party's policies 
are dictated from Moscow. No man can 
be both a loyal American and a com- 
munist.—Pathfinder. 
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Today, You Can't Measure a 


AGE 


by Calendar Years Alone 


In figuring depreciation on your present looms, 
watch out for the danger of a hidden error that 
can make your replacement program fall short of 
its full effectiveness. 


It's this: Many looms are far older than you think 
... far older than their calendar age... because 
of the accelerated depreciation imposed by the 
years of slam-bang, non-stop service for the 
war effort. 


Today, loom-depreciation is figured accurately 
only when you take into account the degree 
and extent of stepped-up wartime depreciation 
.. . together with the rate of depreciation 


that you normally use for peacetime operation. 


Plainly, the prewarfigure of 10% yearly replacement 
of a mill’s looms no longer squares up with actual 
present conditions, or foreseeable future needs. 


So be sure to avoid this hidden error by making 
full allowance for it in figuring out your Weave- 
room Modernization Program . .. which is best 
implemented by a fully adequate and systematic 
replacement fund, earmarked for the purchase of 
new C&K Looms. 


And you can depend upon these new C&K Looms 
to underwrite your investment with a higher 
output of finer fabrics, at lower operating costs. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1. MASSACHUSETTS, U. A. 
PA * CHARLOTTE. + ALLENTOWN, PA 
Crompton & Knowles Jecquerd & Supply Co. 
Powtucket, &. 1. 


between Today's Knowledge. . 


and Tomorrow's Looms 
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Retailer's Role in the Present Market 


By THEODORE |. FELNER, Merchandising Councillor, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


— Before American Association of Textile Technologists — 


E have come a long way in the period known as the 
post-war peace, but we have had very little economic 


peace. Great forces within our country have continued to 


_ surge in various directions, each seeking to further the gains 


developed during the war. The textile industry is no ex- 
ception. But, in one way, the textile industry is an excep- 
tion, and that phase is the one I want to explore. In the 
last few months new forces have begun to influence our 
economic life. There is a great change taking place. I have 
been patiently waiting to talk to you. Now, I want to get 
this off my chest. To state it tritely, salesmen are now com- 
ing ‘round.. 

It may take courage to criticize our market with goods 
still short in many categories, but I'll take that chance. The 
period of the emergency no longer exists. There are no 
more nylon lines and you can even buy a white shirt with- 
out having to know the president. Let’s get down to facts. 

Customers across the country are becoming selective in 
their purchases of all consumer goods, particularly, in tex- 
tiles. For too long now they have had no alternative but 
to buy poor fabrics in badly constructed garments. Some 
of these sub-standard qualities were mandatory due to gov- 
ernment directives in an effort to save fabric. But, we must 
admit that there were also other reasons—shall we say of 
an opportunistic nature — that, motivated the lowering of 
We must change our thinking in our 
approach to the problem. Production from now on should 
start with the yarns and the construction, and build a basic 
fabric that is serviceable. The present method of adding 
a resin finish on whatever fabric is at hand is a subterfuge 
that is as harmful to us in the waco | as it is poor in quality 
and usefullness. 

How can we continue to appeal to the average consumer 
without giving as much for her dollar as the hard goods 
field? Have you seen the new post-war car or refrigerator? 
They have new styling ideas, new performance rating, and 
what is more important, they are in line with the average 
customer's thinking of post-war living. What about textiles ? 
If we were perfectly honest with ourselves, we would admit 
we do not have a single post-war textile in large- -scale pro- 
duction. 

What must we do to raise the level of our industry to 
our customer's post-war thinking? First off, we must have 
improvement in the construction of our basic fabrics and 
build the fabric so that it will fit a particular end-use. Then 
the dyes need attention. We must have a degree of color 
fastness that meets the needs of the end-use articles. Then 
styling to stimulate the imagination of our customers. Then 
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finished so that the fabric will have the proper hand, will 
be stabilized so it won't shrink or stretch out of fit or shape 
and that it will have the proper permanence of crispness or 
freshness in those end-uses where these characteristics are 
important to the article. 

Gilbert and Sullivan put a popular by-line in the mouth 
of one of their characters when they said, ‘‘Let the punish- 
ment fit the crime.’’ That slogan would seem to have been 


‘in tune with the ribald and robust tempo of the mid-Vic- 


torian era. What more fitting slogan can we take to fit the 
tempo of our post-war times than “Build the fabric to fit 
the use.” The textile industry is capable of making better 
fabrics and of applying better finishes. Let us look into 
some aspects of these thoughts.’ Each fiber has a place in 
the fabric picture. When properly fabricated, there is no 
reason why rayon or cotton or wool or flax or any of the 


new protein or other synthetic fibers should not be used 


to make cloth for some specific use.. 

The ingenuity of the textile technologist should be em- 
ployed to a far greater extent than it has been in the utiliza- 
tion of the newer fibers and in blending of various fibers. 
Manufacturers should avoid the use of new fibers when 
they have no real value. Blending when it produces a de- 
sired result is to be encouraged and expanded wherever 
possible. 

We recently made a complete analysis of 80 staple market 
fabrics, including fabrics from some of our best mills and 
converters. We determined the cloth construction, the 
strength of the fabric, slippage, shrinkage, color fastness in 
washing, perspiration and for the acetates, gas fading. It 
was simply amazing how many of the fabrics required 
“building up.” The thought going through my mind was, 
where are the fabrics of pre-war days? This fabric survey 
has set the basis on which we are thinking in terms of new 
fabrics or improved fabrics. How many of you have made 
the same study of your own products? 

We find that fabric stabilization is one of the most im- 
portant characteristics in a fabric. If a fabric shrinks or 
stretches unduly while worn, or while hanging in a closet or 
during washing, cleaning or pressing, that fabric is unsuit- 
able. If the colors are affected by washing, cleaning (in- 
cluding wet cleaning), sunlight, perspiration or atmospheric 
gases, then that fabric is not suitable. If the fabric can’t 
stand the normal strains developed during use, or the yarns 
slip easily or won't hold a seam, then that fabric is not 
suitable. 

Wrong construction, poor dye jobs and improper finish- 
ing are to the disadvantage of the retailer and your indus- 
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try. Substandard goods are backing up all over the country. 
What are you going to do about it? It is time we consider 
the fact that consumers: are no longer willing to ‘“‘baby’’ 
their clothes with hand-washing. I, for one, would like to 
say let’s do away with ‘hand washables.”’ The average con- 
sumer is now thinking in terms of washing machines. How 
‘can we produce any textile that will not fit into the per- 
formance thinking of our customers and say that we are 


doing an honest and intelligent job. Isn't it silly to mark ° 


a sports denim ‘‘dry clean only?’ How long do you think 
it will be before our customers will rebel at ‘“‘dry cleaning 
only” labels in any goods. 


What's To Be Done? 


Now, what should we do about this situation? Each 
manufacturer, of course, must assume responsibility for the 
product he produces. He should build the fabric to fit the 
end-use. He should know the important facts about his 
merchandise so that the information can be made available 
to his customers. He should label his goods'so that the 
customer knows -what she is buying and what to expect of 
the merchandise. Salesmen should know the technical vir- 
tues of the article they sell. Fabric mariufacturers should 
make certain that garment manufacturers pass this informa- 
tion on in printed form to their retail customers. 

For some time now I have heard of great developments 
in the textile industry. Our customers have also heard about 
them and are asking for them. Several companies have new 
processes for stabilizing wool. There have been many ads 
by these companies praising their own products. So far 
to my knowledge, only one company was able to get a 
small production of shrinkage-resistant treated wool on the 
market. 


Several companies claim to have developed new treat- 
ments to minimize gas fading. We advertised and success- 
fully sold chromostatic processed rayons. But when are we 
going to have more of this processed goods? What hap- 
pened to the other finishers? We have heard much about 
the fire hazard in certain textiles. At least two companies 
have developed flameproof or flame-resistant treatments for 
textiles. When are we going to have these goods on our 
shelves ? 

_ However, it is not my intention to indict the whole tex- 
tile industry. Some companies are forward in their future 
planning. The average consumer. has been told to look to 
the textile industry for the new goods of the future. Does 
this offer a challenge to you gentlemen? 

It might be of interest to you to know that Macy’s keeps 
one trained man on a full-time job of searching out and 
evaluating new textile developments. Here we are, the re- 
tailer, the last link in the industry's distribution chain, doing 
the kind of job many in the textile industry itself should 
be doing or doing on a greater scale. 

The development of a high-speed tricot machine and the 
research that a number of companies are doing in novel tri- 
cot constructions, is more than interesting. I believe that 
every large-scale weaver should think about the challenge 
of tricot. | 
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A very important mill has recently announced a new. 
system of spinning yarns so as to improve the character of 
the goods. The samples we have seen would indicate that 
some revolutionary thinking has been going on in that or- 
ganization. More recently, at the last A. A. T. T. meeting, 
new samples where blends were processed ‘on the cotton 
system, or cotton condenser system and on woolen and 
worsted system, were shown. These fabrics have new and 
distinctive textures, hand and appearance. The research 
and development that went into these projects is typical of 
the kind of work the textile industry in this country con- 
tinue to do to maintain its leadership in the field. 


It is well to remember that the textile industry depends 
greatly on style. Without the character, fashion sense and 
good taste of style-right fabrics, this industry would indeed 
face a bleek future. To my way of thinking it isn’t fair to 
the retailer or yourselves to exploit “drab” merchandise 
with a lot of newspaper nonsense. Properly styled high 
fashion goods are the cream of your business; add to this 
feature stability and enough durability to meet the end-use 
requirements and we have the kind of fabric our customers 
are looking for. 

Before the war we were told that most retailers opposed 
improvement if by doing so it raised the price of the fabric. 
This was and is a misconception. I believe that our cus- 
tomers will pay a legitimate increase in cost if they can be 
assured that the increase will result in better serviceability 
or superior design or some tangible, understandable char- . 
acteristic. That principle has been proven many times even 
before the war. | 

I can tell you that my firm is Completely selective in its 
purchasing and so is every other responsible retailer in the 
country. Retailers know that customers are perfectly will- 
ing to pay reasonable prices for the goods they buy and that 
quality is important in the decision of a customer to buy the 
article or wait for something better. As Mr. Jesse Straus 
said more than 25 years ago, “The memory of the quality 
lingers long after the price is forgotten.” 

Now is the time for the textile industry to take stock of 
itself, to re-evaluate the policies under which it operates 
and to again reconsider the principles of good business pro- 
cedure. Now is the time to set the course for the textile 
industry's future. Today we have the chance to do the 
proper job for the future well being of the industry, to- 
morrow may be too late. 


A major step in the development of the textile industry 
in California was announced recently with the acquisition, 
by California Piece Dye Works, Los Angeles, Cal., of its 
first multi-color machine equipment. The installation of 
this equipment is being rushed through to permit operation 
by January of 1947, according to an officer of the company. 
The additional machine production will then form a major 
adjunct to the present hand-screening processes now so 
widely used on the West Coast, which by their compara- 
tive higher cost have greatly limited the scope of textile 
operations in California. 
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Rayco engineers are prepared to give you a practical 
ly | j answer to this question by making a free in-the-mill 


| | waste survey and analysis which will help you accom- 

A HI H ER PRI plish the following: 
FOR YOUR WASTE 
OR LESS WASTE 


OUTPUT.... 


_ | ae | At your request we shall be glad to arrange a com- 
) ee plete waste survey for your mill. 


1. Reduce unnecessary waste output. 


2. Lower waste handling costs. 


| 
| 
| 3e Improve pre-cleaning methods to increase 
| quality and production. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton and Synthetic Fibers 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plants and Cincinnati, Ohio «+ Franklin, Ohio + Atlanta,Ga. «+ Charlotte,N.C. + Covington, Tenn, 
Sales Offices: Greensboro, N.C. Memphis, Tenn. New York,N.Y. + Chicago, lil. Detroit, Mich. 


FIBERS 
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Analyzing Your Business Insurance 


By MERRILL MORRIS 


OES the insurance you carry adequately satisfy the 

needs of your business? Unfortunately, many busi- 
nessmen today do not understand their insurance require- 
ments as well as is necessary. Consequently, insurance dollars 
are wasted, and their businesses suffer from inadequate 
insurance protection. 

The day is past when it is satisfactory to call up an insur- 
ance agent and simply contract for so many dolars worth 
each of fire and various other insurance and let the 
matter go at that. Today's insurance program must be 
individualized to fit the personality of the specific business. 


Such a program must be planned to fulfill insurance require- 


ments in the best possible manner—providing maximum 
insurance protection for the money spent. What kinds of 
insurance should you have? How much of each kind should 
you carry? Only by analyzing your business and the specific 
insurance problems connected with it can these questions be 
answered. However, here are important factors to consider 
when in an insurance-buying mood: 


WHAT FORMS OF INSURANCE ARE AV AILABLE? 
Before launching a full-fledged insurance program, one 
should inform himself as to the kinds of insurance which 
exist. Too often, insurance dollars are wasted because an 
insurer has failed to realize the very existence of a type of 
insurance which is needed. Or, maximum per-dollar pro- 
tection is not attained because the insurer takes out a policy 
which only fairly well suits his needs—but does not fill the 
bill as well as another type of policy of which he is unaware. 
A discussion of insutance types with a reputable insurance 
man should definitely take place before buying. Such a dis- 
cussion can save meey a future headache—as well as many 
a dollar. 


WHAT ARE THE RISKS IN YOUR BUSINESS? Every 
business has certain risks connected with it. These risks 
spring from possibilities— -for instance, possible fires, possi- 
ble thefts, possible accidents causing injury to personnel or 
outsiders, and so forth. Think out for yourself what major 
risks your business faces. Consider, for instance, risks 
which spring from the character of the building (possible 
fires, accidents, etc.), risks stemming from the character of 
the merchandise, risks emanating from the character of your 
customers, your employees, the jobs they do, etc. Write 
down these major risks, and decide how each of them ade- 
quately can be covered by some type of insurance protection. 
In other words, try to match type-of-risk with a correspond- 
ing type of insurance. 


HOW GREAT ARE YOUR RISKS? The ‘greatness’ 
of a risk can usually be figured in terms of how-much one 
stands to lose in case of mishap. Thus, the degree of risk 
involved depends entirely on the individual business. When 
attempting to determine degree of risk, check all possible 
sources of information. Obtain information from operators 
of similar businesses. ‘Consider the matter in light of your 
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past experience. Seek the advice of a reliable insurance 
agent. Only by tapping all possible sources of knowledge 
can you hope to gain clear insight into the various degrees 
of possible risks operating within your organization. 

SELECT INSURANCE MAN WITH CARE. Needless 
to mention, select your insurance man with care—for his. 
reputability, intelligence, and experience. As in all busi- 
nesses, there are sharks in the insurance business, too. Keep 
away from the fly-by-nights and slickers, and seek out the 
dependable man who will put your insurance dollars to 
best use. 


WHAT ARE YOU INSURING? When buying insur- 
ance, make certain you actually buy what you intend to. 
More than one businessman has thought himself adequately 
covered only to find he has not covered at all. For instance, 
some fire insurance policies cover fire loss on/y, and not loss 
resulting from such related things as explosion, smoke, . 
automatic sprinkler, etc. Read your policy carefully and 
determine exactly what it covers. 


Such are some general factors about insuring your busi- 
ness. Here are additional important tips to remember. (1) 
Considered as essential insurance by most businesses are 
fire insurance and various forms of liability insurance. Fire 
insurance should give adequate coverage to both building 
and content, and should cover damage resulting both directly 
and indirectly from the fire—smoke, water, etc. Individual 
businesses require different sorts of liability insurance. By 
analysis, determine if you need public liability, automobile, 
elevator, workmen's compensation, or what. (2) As a 
businessman, don’t let yourself become “insurance poor’ — 
that is, suffer from the ailment of spending more on insur- 
ance than you can reasonably afford. On the other hand, 
do be willing to cover your insurance needs adequately. 
Remember, a single diaster or lawsuit can easily completely 
wipe out a business. But satisfactory insurance coverage 
can prevent such an eventuality. Avoid any tendency on 
your part to develop an attitude of “it can’t happen to me.’ 
It might! (3) Use common sense and be critical of the 
insurance you buy. Avoid tricky forms which pay off only 
unusual or impossible circumstances. (4) Do be willing to 
take the advice of a reputable insurance man. His experi- 
ence will aid him in suggesting the best kinds and correct 
amounts of insurance for you. It will pay to put agood 
deal of faith in his judgment. 
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Synthetic Detergents 


— From the Houghton Line, E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. — 


. A ANY of the popular and business magazines during 
the past two years have been carrying articles deal- 

ing with the use of synthetic detergents. These articles 
mainly dealt with the use of synthetic detergents for do- 


mestic purposes and, of course, are a natural follow-up of. 


the introduction of synthetic detergents to replace soap. 

The introduction ef synthetic detergents at a time when 
soap was scarce permitted a much wider-spread distribu- 
tion in a shorter time than probably could have been 
achieved under normal circumstances. 

Today there are on the market, in more or less limited 
quantities, scores of products carrying new brand names 
and claiming all types of advantages. There is no uniform- 
ity regarding the quality of these various brands of ma- 
terials, but they all are based on synthetic detergents. In 
some cases the detergent is sold in its regular concentration 
but in most instances the product is cut back and blended 
with alkalies or, in some cases, with soap. In some of these 
new products there is so little synthetic detergent present 
that its effectiveness is largely dependent on the amount of 
alkali present. | | 


Synthetic detergents are not new to the textile industry, 
which was the first to adopt and use them in considerable 
volume. The textile operator immediately recegnized that 
many advantages could be obtained by the use of synthetic 
detergents. This fact is being recognized by many house- 
holds, particularly those located in portions of the country 
-where the water is extremely hard. | 

The textile industry is not only interested in detergents 
but also in the entire class of chemicals which we classify 
as surface active agents. These include synthetic detergents, 
wetting agents, emulsifying and dispersing chemicals. Many 
of these products are being manufactured today. They are 
chemically divided into three classes designated as cationic, 
nonionic and anionic. 

The synthetic detergent is a definite chemical compound, 
and there are many different chemicals which can be classed 
as detergents. It is natural, therefore, that each product 
should have its own characteristics and behave differently 
from many of the others. 

This means, of course, that to place all synthetic deter- 
gents into the same category with regard to their scouring 
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ability or their other properties will not accurately reveal 
their efficiency. It will be found that each detergent works 
best under certain conditions. Some detergents scour, to 
some extent, over a comparatively wide pH range; others 
are effective in a comparatively narrow range of pH. Some 
detergents are effective in soft water; while they may not 
be precipitated or destroyed by hard water, their cleansing 
or scouring action is definitely cut down. Some detergents 
do not scour well in soft water but will scour effectively in 
hard water. The addition of alkali usually affects most syn- 
thetic detergents; a large percentage of them are improved 
in the presence of alkali: whereas in others, alkalinity is a 
detriment. 

It is therefore necessary when evaluating any synthetic 
detergent to determine its particular characteristics. It is 
also necessary to determine the concentration in which the 
detergent is effective. We often note tests made of several 
detergents all run at the same dilution, irrespective of either 
their price or concentration. In one particular instance we 
found such a test where one of the detergents was used at 
about six times its effective concentration. Naturally, where 
the concentration of a scouring agent is raised beyond its 
most efhcient point, no increase in efficiency can thereafter 
be detected. This means, of course, that a detergent which 
has an effective scouring ability at 0.05 per cent concentra- 
tion shows very little increase in scouring ability when the 
concentration is raised to 0.2 per cent solution. 

The proper evaluation of a synthetic detergent determines 
the efficiency of the material and its cost. It will be found 
that the price per pound of synthetic detergents varies over 
a very wide range. We would point out that price per 
pound means nothing. It may be found that the product 
that costs the most per pound is the cheapest in actual per- 
formance. 

Many purchasers of detergents believe that the determina- 
tion of the percentage of active ingredient determines the 
efficiency of the product. This is not so, because in many 
cases we find a much higher degree of efficiency per unit of 
active ingredient. The ability of the product to produce 
suds is also believed to be a measure of the product's 
efciency.: This is also misleading because we find in some 
cases a high cleansing or scouring property yet very little 
suds produced; in other cases there may be somewhat. cop- 
ious suds without much detergent action. | 

The proper evaluation of a detergent, therefore, does not 
consist of a mere scouring or detergent test against some 
product which is well known and can be used in compari- 
son. First, the properties of the detergent must be de- 
termined and then you ascertain under what conditions the 
products performs at its best. It is then necessary to de- 
termine the minimum concentration at which satisfactory 
detergent action is produced. When-these two factors are 
determined, it is possible to arrive at the money value of 
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‘termine the best scouring condition. 


the product by comparing with a similar product whose cost 
and efficiency have been previously determined. | 

In determining the actual money value of a detergent, 
the cheapest product should be used at its minimum scour- 
ing concentration and the more expensive detergent then 
diluted on a money value basis. 

The most commonly used method of testing synthetic 
detergents in a laboratory is with the launderometer. With 
this apparatus, artificially soiled fabric is scoured in solu- 
tions of any concentration desired, at a constant tempera- 
ture and uniform agitation. The launderometer may not 
be the most perfect method ,of obtaining all of the results 
desired but there is no question but that comparative tests 
made in it enable the operator to judge fairly accurately the 
value of various detergents. 

In making launderometer tests it is possible to compare 
various detergents under a number of conditions to de- 
Comparisons can be 
made under practically all conditions of water. The regu- 
lar tests usually include soft water and varying degrees of 
hard water. Acidic conditions can also be produced and 
water containing chemicals which may be found in actual 
practice can also be used. 

Comparative tests of detergents under the wide range of 
conditions prevalent in practice sometimes produces rather 
astonishing results. It is not unusual to find that a deter- 
gent may scour moderately well in soft water, increase in 
efficiency under moderately hard water and then lose its 
scouring ability as the hardness of the water increases. It 
is also found in some cases that some detergents scour poor- 


ly in soft water but increase in efficiency as the hardness of 


the water increases. 


A general evaluation of any detergent includes the effect 
of various alkalies on the scouring ability under a number 
of conditions. In some instances it is necessary to evaluate 
the detergent for a specific application. In such case it is 
advisable to stimulate, as far as possible, the actual con- 
ditions in practice and pick out the type of detergent that 
gives the best results under such conditions. 

It can readily be observed from the above that the proper 
evaluation of any detergent does not consist of a mere 
launderometer test in soft and hard water, but includes 
many other determinations which will actually determine 
the value of the product being tested for any purposes in- 
tended. 


Phi Psi Convenes At Charlotte in May 


Announcement has been made that Phi Psi Textile Fra- 
ternity will hold its first national convention in six years at 
Charlotte May 2-4. The convention will be sponsored by 
the National Grand Council and Charlotte Alumni Chapter 
of Phi Psi. Arrangements for the convention ‘program are 
being handled by J. V. Killheffer of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Charlotte. 


Russian armies in Manchuria are said to have removed 
or destroyed approximately $38,000,000 worth of textile 
machinery and equipment, effecting a 75 per cent reduc- 
tion in Manchuria’s productive capacity, according to a 
recent report by Ambassador Edwin W. Pauley. Soviet 
action in stripping a woolen plant in Mukden was said to 
have removed 90 per cent of Manchuria’s woolen produc- 
tivity. 
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Easily Applied 
Easily, Quickly and Completely Removed 


Concentrated Water Tints 
Concentrated Oil Tints 
Dry Powdered Tints 
Bucobase Oil 


We also manufacture 


BUCOSET Filling Conditioner 
BUCOL Cotton Spray Oil 
BUCOLENE Cotton Conditioner 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
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ESPITE the nation’s basically sound economy and the 
unfilled wants for consumer goods, business and in- 
dustry enter 1947 facing an uncertain and confused pattern 
in sharp contrast with the optimistic forecasts of a year ago. 
Growing consumer resistance to high prices, in the opinion 
of the National Conference of Business Paper Editors, will 
bring a general levelling- -off in business activity. This shak- 
ing down in the price structure may be nothing more than a 
mild readjustment of an overgrown buyers’ market. But, 
the business editors warn, failure to halt the wage-price 
spiral, prolonged strikes for higher pay which throttle pro- 
duction in key industries, and failure to maintain a high 
rate of man-hour production may result in a serious business 
recession before the end of the year. 


The readjustment forecast for 1947 will be most notice- 
able in consumer goods, except heavy durables, and less 
noticeable in industrial raw materials and supplies. These 
fields, it is predicted, will be bolstered by the requirements 
of the home building and construction industry which is not 
likely to be affected unless there is a sharp rise in labor and 
material costs. Regardless of the form the levelling-off 
develops—readjustment or recession—the business editors 
are unanimous in their belief that any setback will be of 
short duration. Once labor-management problems are set- 
tled, permitting a steady flow of goods to bring about a 
balance between demand and supply, the commodity price 
structure will be firmly established on a high-level plateau 
for a long period of prosperity. 

After a careful study of their respective fields, the editors 
of the 130 business, trade and technical magazines affliated 


with the Associated Business Papers, expressed their views | 


in a comprehensive survey conducted by the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors. Those who participated 
in the survey were almost evenly divided on whether there 
would be a business setback in 1947. A slight majority 
expressed the view that the price structure, key factor in 
production, would inevitably level off largely because of 
consumer resistance. A strong minority, however, asserted 
they saw no reason for a recession in 1947. 

As one editor expressed it: “There is no sound reason 
why the American economy should not continue at its pres- 
ent height and even exceed that height during 1947, if we 
are willing to get back to work and operate anywhere near 
as efficiently as we know. how. Every basic index. is. sound, 
but there are strong indications of a tendency to talk our- 
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’ thorities in their respective fields, also forecast that: 


selves into a depression. The factor of prices seems to be 


the governing factor in the economy at the moment, and if 
costs and prices rise too sharply, then it can be assumed 


beyond doubt that there will be a buyers’ strike of some 
magnitude. Sales and business activity might decline sharply. 
But, if labor and management alike are wise enough to move 
forward clearly in the indicated direction, and to hold costs 
and prices as nearly in line as possible, there is no reason 
why we should not have a banner year.” 
A majority of the business paper editors, recognized au- 
at: (1) 
the wage-price spiral will come to an end in 1947 in most 
fields. (2) Production generally will continue to increase 
with a noticeable rise in man-hour production, especially 
after the readjustment sets in. (3) Materials and labor will 
be available in sufficient quantities to permit supply and 
demand to reach a balance, except in a few basic raw mate- 
rials. (4) After a rise in the first quarter of 1947, the price 
trend for consumer goods will turn downward in most 
fields. (5) Before the end of the year consumer resistance 
to high prices and minaey material will force a buyers’ 
strike, 
Typical of the opinions expressed in the survey was this 
comment by one editor: “Net conclusion is that prosperity 
must depend upon the earnings of the American people, 


based upon production, and that the time for intensive sell- 


ing cannot be long delayed. The advertising plans of man- 
ufacturers indicate a determination to intensify their selling 
efforts.’ 

A cross-section of the comments of the editors on the 
business outlook follows: ‘‘Pressure from management for 
higher prices and from labor for higher wages will con- 
tinue, but consumer resistance will turn the price spiral 
down and most labor will finally decide to give production 
a chance to help their standard of living rather than strike 
for higher wages.’ . . . "Much will depend on buyers’ back- 
log of savings, which have been overestimated. There has 
been an increase in everything which touches on living and, 
in spite of higher salaries, there are not many consumers 
with money in the bank to pay outrageous prices.” ... “A 
business recession probably will start early in the third quar- 
ter of 1947, when the production of consumer durable goods 
exceeds the demand for them; it will last until prices have 
come down to a reasonable enough level so that consumers 
have some decent incentive to purchase again.” ... “Labor 
and material will cease being scarce when we go to work. 
Recession will encourage better work, efficiency, lower pro- 
duction costs, lower prices. People will start buying again 
and the recession will be over. Prices will stabilize. The 
actual price level is much less important than balance. Bal- 
ance in earnings and prices will start with the recession. 
May swing to a buyers’ market, depending on severity of 
the recession. Real balance will come as soon as the reces- 
sion ends.” “The whole cycle can move very fast: Back 
on an even keel by mid-1948.” 
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(AN ACTUAL CASE FROM THE FILES 


OF MEINHARD, GREEFF & CO., INC.) | 


A newcomer in the drapery and upholstery 
fabric business believed he could build a 
successful enterprise with his ingenuity — 
his skill — his inherent ability. Meinhard, 
Greeff was sold on the man. His newly- 
acquired plant was only fair—poorly located 
—unprofitable in past years, but in the man 
they saw new blood and a new opportunity. 


This man wanted to give his undivided | 
attention to manufacturing and merchan- 
dising—his two great talents—but he had 
neither the inclination nor the ability for 
financing, selection of customers, credits. 
To cope with these problems, he turned to 
Meinhard and he found not only promises 
backed by cash with which to make advan- 
tageous purchases of yarns... looms... 
as occasion arose, but he also found Mein- 
hard had friends . . . contacts . . . experience 
.. . of unexpected and uncalculated value. 

This mill stood still in 1941, but in 1946 
it will deliver a million and a half dollars 
worth of beautiful and useful fabrics. A 
new name in the industry “has arrived’. 


One more example of constructive 
cooperation between Meinhard and its 
clients . . . based upon common-sense, 
not iron-clad dictum. 


° 51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Meinhard, Greeff « Co., 


FACTORING FOUNDED ON SERVICE 
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Electric Power 


Part Four of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


N the first three parts of this series we discussed the prob- 


lem of electric power wiring for a typical textile mill, 
taking into consideration the various steps necessary for 
planning such an installation and laying out one of the 
main feeder branches which supplied power to the warper 
room, elevator, slubbers and drawing, card room, machine 
shop, picker room and opening room. With this established 
and the details of this circuit worked out we are now ready 
to take up No. 2 Branch Feeder Circuit, 360 H. P., and No. 
3 Branch Feeder Circuit, also 360 H. P. We take these up 
together inasmuch as they are both feeders to the spinning 
room with their main switches side by side in the switch- 
board, 

Each group of 360 H. P. consists of 24 spinning frames, 
each of which is equipped with 15 H. P. individual drive 
motor with Texrope drive and combination magnetic starter 
_ with shipper rod pilot switch control. In the design of the 
circuits for each of these groups we come to another point 
of decision wherein we must determine how much load 


we would put on a circuit feeding the motors as a branch. 


from the panel board on the wall. In this case it was de- 
cided upon to use for the branch feeder circuit in each case, 
three-inch conduit with three No. 500,000 circular mil., 
varnished cambric cables, terminating in the distribution 
panel boards mounted on the back side wall of the mill, 
nearest to the switchboard room and at a height of six feet 
from the floor to the bottom of the box of the panel. This 
height was decided upon on the basis of experience with a 
great many plants where lower boxes have been found to 
interfere with passage along narrow wall alleys by both 
operatives and doff boxes, etc., and has proven to be ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory. 


From this panel board a circuit of 114-inch pipe with 
three No. 4 varnished cambric type cables was run to each 
group of spinning frames with a 100-ampere fused switch 
in the panel board protecting each circuit. In turn, tapping 
off of these branch circuits up to the individual spinning 
frames was done with the use of one-inch conduit and three 
No. 8 varnished cambric wires. The accompanying photo- 
graphs show the arrangement of this individual frame wir- 
ing above the floor and the connections from the motor to 
the control, etc. 

The method of grouping these spinning frames- ‘sock 
into consideration the horsepower of the motors and the 
orderly arrangement of the frames with respect to the mill 
structure. First, as a trial, it was decided to group six of 
these frames together to be fed from one branch circuit. 
But this was found to be unsatisfactory because of the fact 
that six frames at 15 H. P. each would total 90 H. P.. 
which would require too large a branch circuit cable to per- 
mit tapping for the individual circuits with the No. 8 wire, 
which has been found to be the most satisfactory size for 
such work. Therefore, the next step was to group them in 
units of four spinning frames which would make a total of ° 
60 H. P. per branch and would allow, therefore, the use 
of No, 4 varnished cambric cable in 11/4-inch conduit, which 
in turn permitted taps of No. 8 wire with one-inch conduit 
up to the individual motors. 

This idea of taps of No. 8 wire on to the No. 4 cable in 
the feeder conduit, which we have mentioned above as be- 
ing permitted, is based on the provision of the code allow- 
ing such taps in view of the fact that the conductors of any 
tap supplying a single motor need not have individual over- 
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Oiler using a MODEL No. 7190 


Alemite Electric Power Gun in a 


large rayon mill in South Caro- 
lina. The textile industry, with 
its many complicated machines 
finds this new Alemite gun ideal 


for safe, positive lubrication. 
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PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
POWER GUN 


@ No plant in any industry is too large or too small to enjoy the benefits 
of the new Alemite Electric Power Gun No. 7190, It is a typical Alemite 
development —born of the skill and experience of the leader in high 
pressure lubrication, | 


Model No. 7190 is a 25-Ib. capacity grease gun with a heavy-duty 
4 h.p. electric motor. Just plug in and start greasing. It delivers fast, 


positive high pressure lubrication with all types of lubricants that seek 
their own level. 


Easily rolled anywhere. Big, heavy-duty Bassick wheels make it easy 
to move about on rough floors. The unit comes equipped with 12-ft. 
electric cord, high pressure hose, and a control valve with hydraulic cou- 
pling. For further details call the Alemite Distributor or write Alemite, 
1897 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


ALEMITE 


Alemite ALONE Combines all 3 in Lubrication 
1. EQUIPMENT 2. PROCEDURES 38. LUBRICANTS 
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current or fuse protection provided they have at least one- 
third of the current carrying capacity of the feeder conduc- 
tor, and the conductors to the protecting fuses being not 
more than 25 feet long and properly protected from me- 
chanical injury. This is another provision of Section 4343, 
Paragraph B, which gives express permission under certain 
conditions for several motors on one feeder circuit. 

It seems, following reference in the Dec. 1, 1946, TEx- 
TILE Bu LLETIN, second paragraph, page 28, wherein your 
attention was called to various sections of the electrical 
code, that a little explanation and discussion would clarify 
the matter to the understanding of everyone, so here goes. 
The National Electrical Code is not intended to be com- 
plicated nor hard to understand, although you might think 
so and with good reason if you try to read through one. 
However, the code is written in such language as is used in 
order to make the provisions all-inclusive and as nearly fool- 
proof as possible, and they state the provisions of the code 
in such a way as to try to make the remaining completely 
understandable and without variance from specifications. It 
is developed and written by the country’s outstanding ex- 
perts in electrical work. Therefore, we can recommend 
most heartily to you that you obtain a copy as soon as possi- 
ble and become familiar with its provisions. Therefore, we 
will set forth Sections 4311, 4312, 4314, 4341, 4342; and 
4343, which we mentioned last time as we have said above 
on page 28. 

SIZE OF CONDUCTORS FOR MOTOR CIRCUITS 


Section 4311. General. It is the intent of these provisions to 
specify sizes of conductors capable of carrying motor current with- 
out overheating under the conditions specified. 

Section 4312. Individual Motors. Branch circuit wires or conduc- 
tors supplying an individual motor shall have a carrying capacity 
of not less than 125 per cent of the motor full load current rating. 


Section 4314. Conductors Supplying Several Motors. Conductors 
or wires supplying two or more motors shall have a current carrying 
capacity of not less than 125 per cent of the full load current rating 
of the highest rated motor in the group plus the sum of the full 
load current ratings of the remainder of the motors in the group. 


MOTOR BRANCH CIRCUIT OVERCURRENT PROTECTION 


Section 4341. General. The following provisions specify over- 
current devices intended to protect the motor-branch circuit conduc- 


tors, the motor control apparatus and the motors against overcurrent | 


due to circuits or grounds. 


Section 4342. Rating or Setting for Individual Motors. The 
motor branch-circuit overcurrent device shall be capable of carrying 
the starting current of the motor. Overcurrent protection. shall be 
considered as being obtained when this overcurrent device has:a 
rating or setting not exceeding the values given in Tables 26 and 
27, Chapter 10 of the Code Book provided that where the overcur- 
rent protection specified in the table is not sufficient for the starting 
current of the motor, it may be increased, but shall in no case ex- 
ceed 400 per cent of the motor full loaded current. 


Section 4343 Several Motors on one Branch Circuit. Two or 
more motors may be connected to the same branch circuit under the 
following condition: 

Two or more motors, each protected by a thermal cutout or other 
motor-running overcurrent device approved for group installation, 
and also equipped with controllers approved for group installation, 
may be connected to the same branch circuit, provided the branch 
circuit is protected by fuses of a rating equal to that specified in 
Section 4342 for the largest motor’ connected to the circuit, plus an 
amount equal to the sum of the full-load current ratings of the 
other motors connected. to the circuit; and also provided the branch 
circuit fuse is not larger than allowed by Section 4330 for the ther- 
mal cutgut or relay protecting the smallest motor in the group. The 
conductors of any tap supplying a single motor need not have indi- 
vidual overcurrent protection, provided they have either (1) the 
same current-carrying capacity as the motor-branch circuit conduc- 
tor, or (2) at least one-third the current-carrying capacity of -the 
motor-branch circuit conductor with a minimum in accordance with 
Section 4312, the conductors to the motor-running protective device 
being not more than 25 feet long and being protected from mechan- 
ical injury. 


Reversing Worn Crankshaft Ends 


— From LINDE TIPS, Linde Air Products Co. — 


ORN end bearing journals do not necessarily indi- 

cate crankshaft replacement. 

life in the throw journals, there’s additional life in the 

shaft, too, for a simple reconditioning operation will double 

the life of many types of crankshafts. In the application 

described here, the total unit cost of reclamation amounted 
to less than one fifth of the value of a new crankshaft. 

In textile mills, for example, loom crankshaft end bear- 

ing journals have a habit of wearing faster than the Pittman 

throw journals. This results in a situation where the ends 


are worn loose and are no longer serviceable, while the 


Pittman throw journals are still in good condition. Since 
the greater part of the crankshaft value is in the Pittman 
throws, it is obviously desirable from the standpoint. of 
economy to make the crankshaft end journals last out the 
full service of the Pittman throw journals. 

One mill has developed a low-cost maintenance procedure 
that gives this result. The operation consists in cutting the 
shaft on the side of the throw journal opposite the worn 
end, welding the worn end to the main part of the shaft, 
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If there’s still useful. 


The right-hand end of this crankshaft has been cut off, beveled, and 


turned end-for-end. The two parts are shown aligned and set up for 
welding together again. 
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A booklet for employees... 
explaining graphically how 


_ the payroll savings plan 


works . . . goals to save for, 


and how to reach them with 


Saving Bonds. 


OFFICIAL COMMENDATION — 


A red-white-and-blue cer- 
OFFICIAL COMMENDATION tificate of commendation 
| 6 ee by the U. S. Treasury for 
ee every company operating 
the payroll savings plan. 
e = 
7 © You can display it proud- 
ly, and it will remind peo- 


ple of the importance of the program. 


Are You Using These Booklets? 


If you're not already using these helps to a healthy future, get in touch with 
~ your State Director of the Treasury Department Savings Bonds Division. And 
} by all means keep up your payroll savings plan. It's a powerful weapon 
for the maintenance of a strong, secure economy — today and tomorrow! 


* FOR You 
e FOR YOUR COMPANY 
FOR AMERICA 


_THIS TIME IT’S FOR YOU- 


THE PEACETIME PAYROLL 


OFFICIAL APPOINTMENT— 


The person appointed 
Official U. S. Savings 
Bond Officer for his or- 


ganization is entitled to 


OFFICIAL APPOINTMENT 


display this two-color cer- 
tificate of identification 
and the Treasury's appre- 
ciation of his service. 


SAVINGS PLAN — 


A booklet, pub- Play 
lished for key executives by | 
containing helpful sugges- | | 
tions on the conduct of your 
payroll savings plan for 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the pullication of this message by 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council ‘ 
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and finishing the new end. The life of the crankshafts is 
thereby doubled, and» they last as long as the journals are 
serviceable. Since the straight section of the crankshaft be- 
tween the two throw journals does not wear, this procedure 
uses part of the unworn section to replace the worn end. 
The first step is to measure the distance from the end of the 
shaft to the throw journal. Mark and cut the shaft at a 
point that distance from the opposite side of the same 
journal. Then take the piecé that has been cut from the 
shaft and reverse its position, that is, place it so that the un- 
worn part is on the outside of the throw journal and the 
worn end is next to the cut. 


Welding Procedure 


The next step is to weld the two pieces together. Before | 


welding, however, they should be aligned carefully, and set 
up so that the distance between the two Pittman throw 
journals is exactly the same as it was originally. This align- 
ment must be maintained during welding. Also, the two 
ends to be joined should be beveled to form a welding vee 
with an included angle of approximately 60°. The first 
picture shows a crankshaft that is ready to be welded to- 
gether again. The welding is done with a steel welding 
rod. The blowpipe flame should be adjusted to neutral. 
After the weld has been allowed to cool slowly, a new key- 
way is machined in the end of the shaft, and the shaft end 
is turned down to size. The third picture shows a crank- 
shaft that has been repaired by this method. It is easier to 


complete the repair to’ one end of the crankshaft before 


cutting the other end because such practice makes it neces- . 
sary only. to adjust one point at a time when aligning the f 
shaft or setting the distance between the Pittman throw : 
journals. 

Crankshafts such as the one shown in these photographs ' 
usually can be repaired for approximately $2 each. They , 
cost from $9 to $16 new, depending on size. Considering i 
the number of such parts used in the average mill, a sub- 
stantial saving is realized by doubling their life with this [ 
reconditioning method. 


Here, an operator is completing the weld in the crankshaft shown in the 
first Ulustration. Note the wear on the shaft to the right of the blowpipe. 


This view of the crankshaft shows the repair completed. The end that has been reversed is at the left. Procedure now can be repeated on other end. 


Britain, U. S. Swap German Information 


In a joint statement Dec. 29, W. A. Harriman, Secretary 
of Commerce, and Sir Stafford Cripps, president of Great 
Britain’s Board of Trade, announced an Anglo-American 
agreement for the exchange of German technical informa- 
tion acquired by the two nations since the end of the war 
in Europe. Hundreds of thousands of important German 
scientific and technical documents have been uncovered by 
British and American investigators in their respective zones, 
and microfilm copies have been made. Heretofore the ex- 
change of these documents between the two nations has 
been imperfect; but under the present agreement repre- 
sentatives of each nation will be able to select from the 
other's storehouse of reports the items which they find val- 
uable. Copies will be obtained on an exchange basis. 

The American depository for German documents and 
microfilms is the Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce. Three British experts are now examining 
the catalogs and abstracts of these reports which have been 
prepared by O. T. S., and the Department of Commerce has 
agreed to provide microfilm copies of all items chosen by 
the screeners. In London, the main processing center for 
German documents is the Board of Trade German Division 
(Documents Unit) which is located at Lansdowne House. 
There documents of interest to industry are summarized and 
copies of the abstracts are sent to the O. T. S. staff which 
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is now at work in Frankfurt, Germany. Microfilm copies } 
of all documents desired by O. T. S. are being supplied by 

the Board of Trade. In America, requests for British docu- 
ments and summaries should be addressed to O. T. S. where 
the British material received is abstracted and publicized 
through the Bibliography of Scientific and Industrial Re- 

ports. 


New Textiles Forum To Explain Synthetics . 


New synthetic textile products, selected for their useful- 
ness in hotels, restaurants, hospitals and other institutions, 
will provide the subject for an educational forum and dis- 
play to be held at Michigan State College Jan. 17 and 18. 
The two-day program will include product display and 
talks by leading material producers, fabricators, weavers and 
faculty members in the departments of chemistry, institu- 
tional administration, fine arts, hotel administration and 
home economics. "| 

Identified as the New Textiles Institute Forum. No. 1, 
the conference will be held in the School of Music Building 
on the college campus, East Lansing, Michigan. The audi- 
ence will consist of owners, managers, operators and buyers 
in the hotel, restaurant and institutional field. 

Four main topics will be covered, including service ite 
upholstery, drapery and maintenance and fabric treatment’. 
H. William Klare, president of the Institute of Applied 
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Hotel Economics, announced that the program is to tell the 
story of the products under discussion, their production, 
processing and uses. Faculty members will present an ex- 
planation of synthetic textiles, with special reference to each 
product shown. Ample time will be allowed for discussion 
and inspection of displays. 


Engineers Discuss Finishing Range Drives 


General Electric Co. engineers R. B. Moore and H. C. 
Uhl discussed requirements of textile finishing range drives, 
considerations in selecting» drive equipment, various types 
of electrical drives and co-ordination control, and selection 
of proper drive equipment for specific operating conditions 
in a paper presented before the recent mid-winter conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers in 
New York City. 

A textile range consists of two or more cloth finishing 
machines arranged to operate in tandem on a common 
length of fabric passing without interruption through each 
of the machines in succession, the paper stated. Primary 
reasons for putting finishing machines in range are the 
speeding up of production and the general streamlining of 
finishing operations. Finishing ranges require carefully co- 
ordinated, adjustable-speed machine drives. 
voltage d-c drives were recommended for wide speed ranges, 
regardless of the type of available power supply; where 
very smooth acceleration and/or deceleration is a requisite; 
where range operation at creeping speeds may be necessary 


Adjustable- 


for moderately long-time intervals; and for moderate speed 
ranges when the drive is composed of a number of motors 
over which the expense of the power conversion equipment 
may be spread. 

Constant-voltage d-c drives are suitable for speed ranges 
up to 4-to-1 and where enough constant-voltage d-c power 
is already available without adding to the capacity of the 
d-c system. If additional generating equipment is required 
and/or a large number of range motors are involved, it may 
prove advantageous to consider an adjustable-voltage sys- 
tem. Brush-shifting type BTA a-c drives are applicable for 
speed ranges up to 4-to-1, where a-c but no d-c power ts 
available and where the number of range units is small. 
If a large number of range motors are involved, it may 
prove advantageous to consider an adjustable-voltage d-c 
system. Turbine-electric a-c drives can be used where low- 
pressure process steam, not readily available from other 
sources, is needed and where the simple co-ordination con- 
trol of the a-c system is sufficient. 


Announcement that Russia would need a minimum of 
$4,000,000 worth of American-made textile machinery dur- 
ing 1947 was made recently by Ernest C. Ropes, chief of the 
U. S. S. R. division of the Office of International Trade. 
Although this figure represents but a small portion of 
Russia’s overall American export requirements of 200 mil- 
lion dollars for 1947, it was announced that textile machin- 
ery would be one of the subjects discussed at a series of in- 
dustry talks to open in Washington probably in March. 


Try TOW MOTOR—The powerful little Lift Truck that is 
built especially for handling materials in every man’s plant. 


For Complete Information Call, Wire or Write 


NORTH CAROLINA EQUIPMENT CO. 


Raleigh, N.C. 


Wilmington, N.C. 
Phone 2-2173 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 


Phone 2-5343 


Charlotte, 
Phone 4-4661 
Asheville, N.C. 
Phone 789 


Phone 8836 


Or 


Columbia, S. C. 


Yes, its yours for three reasons: 


—to help you with your wet processing problems 
—to offer textile research and technical service 
-to develop textile chemicals to your specifications 


= art-ScHIER CHEMIC AL Comp ANY e MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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C.1.0. Still Losing 


It is difficult to keep track of all the elections being lost 
by the C. 1. O. 

According to our records, which we believe to be accu- 
rate, the C. I. O. has won three and lost 31 elections in 
textile plants since it came South with the blast of trumpets 


about spending $1,000,000 to organize Southern textile — 


mills. 

The union, of course, had two strikes on it when George 
Baldanzi and William Smith appeared at Charlotte as man- 
agers of the drive because Baldanzi and Smith not only 
knew nothing about the South but are not the type of men 
who appeal to Southern mill operatives. 

Baldanzi and Smith also had the misfortune of coming 
South directly from a C. I, O. convention which, by a uaani- 
mous vote, including their own votes, approved the pro- 
posed F, E. P. C. law which would force cotton mills to 
work Negro girls side by side with white girls and permit 
them to use the same rest rooms and restaurants. 

In spite of that attitude upon the part of Baldanzi and 
Smith a few Southern mill employees have been willing to 
forget their heritage of Anglo-Saxon blood and accept em- 
ployment as local organizers for the C. 1. O. but many re- 
fused to work under them. 

The most recent election lost by the C. I. O. was at the 
Francis Louise Full Fashioned Hosiery Mill at Valdese, 
N. C.. where the vote was: 

In order to secure an election the C. I. O..has.to certify 
that a majority of the employees are members of the organ- 
ization, yet in election after election the vote proves that 
false claims to this effect have been made. 

In several elections where the C. I. O. claimed a majority 
of the employees the voting showed that it did not even 
have as many members as the A. F. of L. 
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The One Big Union 


The biggest union in this country is the union of the 48 
states. It, too, is a labor organization. Except for the aged, 
the infants, the infirm and a few habitual idlers, its 140,- 
000,000 members are all at work in one way or another— 
in field, farm or factory, in schools or homes, on the sea, 
the rivers, the mountains and prairies, in our multitudinous 
cities and even in the wilderness. 

This union has its own constitution, framed by our fore- 
fathers and altered only sparingly, and as they provided it 
should be. It is seldom challenged and in the end is always 
obeyed. The members of this union, in which every citizen 
holds a card, elect their own officers by secret ballot and 
make their own laws. Its officers are held to strict account- 
ability. No president of this union has ever wrested from 
its membership the power to perpetuate himself in office or 
attempted to do so. Within the union, and under its hal- 
lowed constitution, its members, who are the peoples of this 
nation, have enjoyed a wider measure of freedom, and 
earned a richer and fuller life than the people of any other 
nation on earth. 

At times the union has been in dire peril. It has been 
threatened with destruction from without and within. Like 
every other union, it has suffered from political strife and 
internal faction. A fratricidal war was fought to preserve 
it. Twice within our own time, it has met and overcome the 
most terrifying concentration of force ever brought against 
any nation. It gathers strength from every crisis and is 
strongest when the danger is greatest. It has always sur- 
vived. 

It will survive. We have just seen that no one, however 


powerful, can defy the one big union save at his peril. No 


other union or consolidation of unions will prevail against 
it—New York Times, Dec. 8, 1946. 


Company Sues Union 


While the unions were having a great time entering suits 
for portal-to-portal pay, one company decided to find out 
whether or not all liabilities were upon the side of indus- 
tries. 

The Rockwell Mfg. Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., which had 
been sued for $6,000,000 portal-to-portal pay, entered suit 
for $15,000,000 counter-claim against the sueing union, the 
Federation of Meter Workers, for alleged contract breaches 
including “‘slowdowns.”’ 

Company president W. F. Rockwell, in announcing the 
new action, said specifically that it is in ‘answer to the 
demand for portal-to-portal pay.” “It has been recognized 
for some time that some employees, in spite of a written 
contract, have not worked an eight-hour day or a full 40- 
hour week, but have expected compensation for eight hours 
each day and 40 hours each week. It is our intention to 
show the extent of loss to the company arising out of slow- 
downs and-the admitted refusal to maintain production.” 


lf | Were a Communist 

If I were a powerful communist, trying to destroy Amer- 
ican freedom and paralyze tts prosperity, | would concen- 
trate on three aims which ultimately will reduce any country 
to serfdom. 

First: I would foment strikes and create just as much 
industrial confusion and uncertainty as possible. 
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Second: I would scatter biased propaganda, misrepresent- 
ing business men and destroying faith in business. I would 
try to prove private enterprise a failure. 

Third: I would boost all wasteful appropriation bills in 
Congress and teach people to expect something for nothing 
from the government—this to weaken the nation’s financial 
structure.. 

These three activities, carried on persistently and long 
enough, would wreck any democracy—any republic.—From 
an editorial in Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 


The Supply of Cotton 


The October $50-per-bale break in the price of cotton 
was so unexpected and such a shock to the entire cotton 
textile industry that deep seated pessimism relative to the 
future price has prevailed for the past 60 days and many 


still have such a vivid memory of the October break that 


they are afraid to even consider the position of cotton dur- 
ing the next few months. 

The October break created no additional supplies of 
cotton and some mill managers are now very doubtful-about 
being able to secure a sufficient number of bales to keep 
their spindles in operation until new crop cotton is available. 

They well know that they cannot spin cotton futures no 
matter how low they go. 

Brokers have recently begun to quote some impressive 
figures on supply and demand to stress the comparative 
soundness of today’s market, and point to a drastic reduction 
in speculation since the October break. 

The consensus was expressed in a recent news letter by a 
leading brokerage firm: “The cotton situation generally 
suggests that as the season progresses, higher prices are in 
store.” 

Many producers, particularly large planters, are reported 


still holding onto unsold cotton in expectation of — . 


prices. 

We have no desire to attempt to predict the rise or fall 
in cotton futures but we do believe that those mills who 
allow the shock of the $50-per-bale October break to cause 
them to overlook the very tight spot cotton situation may 
have spindles idle next summer by reason of inability to 
secure supplies of cotton. 

Conditions seem to indicate some advance in the price of 
cotton and the market will be very sensitive to any unfavor- 
able development in new crop prospects. 


Predictions Being Modified 


Many economists who have been predicting a recession 
during 1947 seem to be changing their opinions and now 
say that any recession which eventuates this year will be 


short-lived. They are coming around to the opinion that it 


will resemble the mild recession of 1937-1938, and that 
recovery will be rapid. 

There has been a disposition to regard high inventories 
as a danger signal and a forerunner of the anticipated re- 
cession. Lately, however, inventories have caused less con- 
cern, partly because of extenuating circumstances—such as 
a vast amount of goods held in inventories awaiting compo- 
nent parts for completion. 

Those economists who have forecast a repetition of the 
1920-1921 situation are definitely in the minority, Their 
forebodings, im general; have been predicated on the belief 
that a decline of 20 to 25 per cent in prices will ensue and 
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that production, consequently, will fall off proportionately. 

Now more optimistic observers look for at least moderate 
gains in the first half of 1947, unless runaway prices dis- 
courage consumption or major work stoppages hit.consumer 
income as well as production. The optimists point to the 
acute material shortages and heavy consumer demand for 
durable goods. 

They believe: that apparent inventory accumulations are 
largely unfinished goods, and they are confident that busi- 
nessmen are exercising all due satin in the matter of 
expansion as well as inventories. In their opinion, most 
current fears of a recession are unfounded. : 

Now some economists believe that short-term setbacks, 
resulting from inflationary forces, will be experienced but 
that any recession will be overcome in short order “by the 
rising volume of money and its rising velocity in circula- 
tion.” 

Any price corrections during 1947, economists now say, 
actually should expand markets by increasing consumption. 
Lower prices, it is recalled, in the past have meant wider 
markets. If there is a lull during the period of revision, it is 
added, recovery will be all the more rapid and far-reaching. - 


Amateur Salesmen 


The sale of cotton mills in the South during 1946 was 
heavy and there has been and still continues to be a flood 
of letters professing a desire to purchase mills for clients. 

Many of the inquiries have no other basis than the idea 
of some man or organization that if they could find a mill 
for sale they might be able to find a purchaser. 

Many of the letters come from persons who have never 
been in a cotton mill and haye little or no knowledge of 
textile machinery. From a letter received recently we quote: 
~ One of our customers is desirous of securing a cotton mill with 
a throwing operation for cotton gray goods. 

Exactly what would be “a throwing operation for cotton 
gray goods’ we do not know—nor did the writer of the 
letter, and we doubt very seriously that he knew anybody 
who desired to buy a mill either with or without ‘‘a throw- 
ing operation for cotton gray goods.” 


‘‘He’s been making speeches constantly 
ever since he ate that Union Organizer.”’ 
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SALisBURY, N. C.—Alterations in plant facilities total- 
ing $30,000 will be made at North Carolina Finishing Co., 
near here, providing government approval is secured for 
the project. Included in the plans are the installation of a 
laboratory and an air conditioning system. 


Hickory, N. C.—The merger of four corporations into 
Shuford Mills, Inc., of Hickory, thereby forming a $10,- 
000,000 textile concern, has been approved by stockholders 
of the constituent corporations. The four units which 
merged are Granite Falls Mfg. Co. and Granite Cordage 
Co., both of Granite Falls, N. C., and Highland Cordage 
Co. and A. A. Shuford Mill Co., both of Hickory. A total 
of 35,000 spindles is being operated by the plants. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Graham Weavers, Inc., of Char- 
lotte has been incorporated to deal in textiles, with an 
authorized stock of 1,000 shares at no par value. Three 
shares of stock have been subscribed by M. M. Rudisill, 
S. M. Roper, both of Lincolnton, N. C., and John E. Big- 
man of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—Blue Ridge Weavers, Inc., of 
Hendersonville has been incorporated to engage in a gen- 
eral manufacturing business, with subscribed stock of $14,- 


000, by B. Frank Adcox, F. Donald Adcox and Frank 


Corpening, all of Hendersonville. 


LYMAN, S. C.—Pacific Mills here has erected a mammoth 
electric sign, measuring 55 feet high and 135 feet long. 
Said to be the largest electric sign in the South, the sign 
contains about 20 tons of steel and 3,000 feet of neon light 
tubes. The letters are 20 feet high and can be read three 
miles away. 


Rock Hit, S$. C-——A new warehouse and picker room 
extension are under construction at Victoria Cotton Mill 
here. The warehouse will be 44 by 29 feet and will have 
aluminum sidings. The picker room extension will be 15 
by 35 feet and will be constructed of fireproof brick. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Fire recently damaged the combined 
plant of Anderson Weavers, Inc., and Anderson Narrow 
Fabrics Co. for a loss to looms and other equipment esti- 
mated by company officials at $80,000. 


CLEARWATER, S. C.—To repair a fire loss, United Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers, Inc., has been permitted by the 
Office of Temporary Controls to reconstruct its rayon textile 
mill at a total construction cost of $446,020. 


EasLry, S. C.—Alice Mfg. Co. of Easley will install air 
conditioning systems costing approximately $250,000 in 
both the company’s Easley and Arial, S$. C., plants. The air 
conditioning systems were purchased as a part of the com- 
pany post-war program of improvements. Installation work 
will begin soon and will be completed within the year, with 
the first units in operation in July. 

Si_uRIA, ALA.—The Office of Temporary Controls, Civil- 
ian Production Administration, has given permission to 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills for the erection of plant additions 
expected to cost a total of $120,000. 
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CORDOVA, 
organization, Textron Southern, Inc., has purchased the 
Cordova operations of Nashua Mfg. Co. This is designed to 
combine the Southern. operations in one company, Textron 
Southern selling the entire output of the Cordova plant 
through Nashua Mfg. Co. : 


Rock HI, $, C.—Sixty employees of Gold-Tex Fabrics 
Corp. of Rock Hill, who have been connected with the com- 
pany for ten years or more, were honored recently when the 
management gave a luncheon for the Ten-Year Club. Cer- 
tificates acknowledging their long term of employment with 
the company were given the guests. 


DALLas, TeEx.—Dallas Cotton Mills has entered a bid 
for the wartime Continental Motors Corp. plant at Garland, 
Tex. If it acquires the Garland factory, Horvath Mills will 
move intact all machinery and equipment of its Phillipsburg 
(Pa.) Textile Print Works and its Oakes Mill Division 
plant at Bloomfield, N. J., into the building. Five hundred 
workers would be employed. The Garland plant occupies 
242,800 square feet of floor space. The value of machinery 
and equipment to be moved to Dallas is estimated at $1,- 
000,000. 


Spray, N. C.—Mills owned and operated by Marshall 
Field & Co., with headquarters at Spray, will be known as 
the Fieldcrest Mills Division of Marshall Field & Co. The 
change in name is primarily for the purpose of accenting 
the name Fieldcrest, the trade name used by the division 
to promote its products. There are 11 mills in the Fieldcrest 
group.- There will be no change in mill managements. 


ROSWELL, GA.—Roswell Cotton Mills, Inc., and its ad- 
joining mill village have been sold to William D. Ellis and 
Rutherford L. Ellis, the former president of Southern Mills, 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga. The Roswell buildings will be used for 
expansion by Southern Mills. The present machinery in the 
Roswell mill has been sold to manufacturers in Uruguay 
and Argentina, South America. Southern Mills will install 
new machinery in its newly-purchased facilities, which con- 
sist of a main building containing between 45,000 and 50,- 
000 square feet, several small warehouses and a dye house. 


Cowpens, S. C.—Ofhcials of Leading Embroidery Co. 
have announced that 120 looms, to be housed in a new 
$20,000 building, will be added to the plant's manufactur- 
ing capacity during the next few months. Other activity 
includes the construction of an office building and installa- 
tion of a third shift. 


Kincs MounrtaIN, N. C.—Betty Yarn Mill, in operation 
less than a year, has been sold by Haywood E. Lynch and 
D. C. Mauney to Troy Whitehead Machinery Co. of Char- 
lotte for an undisclosed sum. The plant contains 1,342 
spindles. 


Paw CREEK, N. C.—A new firm known as Meacham 
Multiple Winding has begun operations, offering cotton 
yarn winding facilities to the electrical and narrow fabrics 
trades. Owners of the firm are. J...B..Meacham,.Sr.,.and 
Henry Meacham. C. A. Stowe is superintendent. 
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May thal Unopened achage 


May its unfolding days reveal that, for you, the New Year 


holds just the right assortment of pleasant surprises and 


new goals achieved. 


194% 


HOLD JUST 
THE RIGHT 
ASSORTMENT! 


JENKINS 
METAL SHO 


GA$ TON A 
NORTH CAROLINA 


COTTON RAYON WOOL SILK NYLON 
Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 

tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and water 
filtration plants,and other phases 

of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCOR PORATED 
Architects and Ongineers 
ATLANTA 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


PEACH & Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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14” No. 32 
Slip-Not Belt, 
driving 36 
cards with 
75 h.p. motor, 
swung on 
pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 


This is one 
among number 
of such drives 
giving maxi- 
mum perform- 
ance in a large 
Southern tex- 
tile mill. 


Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 
maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
greater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! 
J. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER G. H. SPENCER 
Charlotte, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


. MESERVEY 
Decatur, Ga. 


“BLACKIE” CARTER 
Greenville, 8. C. 


TOY E. DOANE 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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NEWS 


L. R. Shipley, until recently manager and 
superintendent of Bath (S. C.) Mills, Inc., 
has appointed Jesse M. Jones, formerly of 
the Pelzer, S$. C.; plant of the Kendall Co., 
as superintendent of Bath Mills. Mr. Shir- 
ley continues as manager of the plant. 


Noah F. Gibson, formerly of Rocky 
Mount, N. C., has been appointed man- 
ager of Pee Dee Mfg. Co. at Rockingham, 
N. C. succeeds Horace D. Steadman, 
who recently resigned. 


John Porter has resigned as manager. of 
Steel Mfg. Co. at Rockingham, N. C. Mar- 
vin A. Law is now in charge of the plant, 
a subsidiary of Burlington Mills Corp. 


Fred L. Watson has been named presi- 


dent of Charlottesville (Va.) Woolen Mills 
to succeed his brother, the late Robert A. 
Watson, who died Nov. 20. John H. Rob- 
inson, general manager, was added to the 
board to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Mr. Watson. 


H. G. Spitzer has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of American Bemberg Corp. 
Mr. Spitzer has been connected with the 
organization for 19 years. 


Clovas M. Black, for the past 30 years 
superintendent of Borden Mfg. Co. at 
Goldsboro, N. C., recently was named vice- 
president by the board of directors to suc- 
ceed the late Paul L. Borden. William Pea- 
cock, assistant superintendent, succeeds. Mr. 
Black as superintendent. 


Fred A. Krafft, director of industrial re- 
lations for American Viscose Corp., resigned 
that position Dec. 30. He is to be succeeded 
by George Horst, well-known figure in 
Michigan labor management work. 


R. Maurice Frew, formerly service man- 
ager of a United States Rubber Co. plant at 
Charlotte, has been appointed personnel 
manager for the Columbia, S. C., division 
of Pacific Mills. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.,. Inc., 
has announced the appointment of Robert L. 
Richards as assistant general manager of the 
rayon department and a series of other per- 
sonnel changes in that department as fol- 
lows: Willis Shackelford, manager of the 
acetate division, to succeed Mr. Richards; 
Dr. G. W. Filson, assistant manager of the 
rayon division, to succeed Mr. Shackelford; 
George E. McClellan, director of production 
of the rayon division, to succeed Dr. Filson. 
Mr. Richards succeeds Charles A. Cary, who 
was elected a vice-president, director and 
member of the company’s executive com- 
mittee Dec. 16. 
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D. W. Drummond, at left above, and Ar- 
thur T. Bennett, right, recently were elected 
vice-presidents of Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Inc.; New York City, by the board of direc- 


tors. Mr. Drummond's new title will be 
vice-president-general manager of sales and 
Mr. Bennett's, vice-president-general ‘man- 
ager of operations. Mr. Drummond joined 
the Mathieson organization in 1938 as as- 
sistant sales manager of the carbon dioxide 
division and Mr. Bennett joined the organi- 
zation in 1933 as a technical assistant. 


A. A. Spencer recently joined Mitcham & 
Co. of Gastonia, N. C., as sales representa- 
tive for North Carolina, South Carolina and 
lower Virginia. 


Robert A. Patten recently was appointed 


controller of Universal Winding Co., Provi- 


dence, R. I. Before joining Universal Mr. 
Patten was controller of United-Rexall Drug 
Co. 


Appointment of Robert B. Semple of St. 
Louis as director of its general development 
department was announced. Dec. 29 by Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. William G. Krummrich 
was named assistant division general man- 
ager of the company’s organic chemicals 
division and his former post of division 
production manager was taken over by Da- 
vid L. Eynon, Jr., formerly assistant to the 


division general manager and acting plant. 


manager of the company's Nitro, W. Va., 
unit. 


Earl G. Bagley has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of Dixie Cotton Mills at 
LaGrange, Ga., succeeding Jackson L. Wel- 
don, now associated with the Seminole Mills 
plant at. Langley, S. C. 


A. F. Heinsohn has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the General Asbestos & 
Rubber Division at the North Charleston, 
S. C., unit of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., to 
succeed the late E. H. Jeffords, who died 
Dec. 12. 


Reuben W. Jennings, for more than 25 
years superintendent of the Lanett, Ala., 
mill of West Point Mfg. Co., recently was 
presented a sterling silver loving cup by the 
2,000 employees of the plant. 


Fritz Zweifel, general sales manager for 
H & B American Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., announced recently that Herman J. 
Jones has been placed in charge’ of the com- 
pany’s Charlotte office.: J. C. Martin is divi- 
sion sales manager for the Atlanta, Ga., ter- 
ritory. E. Haswell continues to cover the 
New England territory from Pawtucket. 


William Fraser, treasurer of J: P. Stevens 
& Co., and James A. Linen, publisher of 
Time magazine,. have been elected to the 
United States Testing Co. board of directors. 


Floyd W. Jefferson, president of Iselin- 
Jefferson Co., Inc., was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Trade at a 
special meeting of the board of directors 
recently. 

Walter L. Sturtevant, chemical engineer 
at the Manhattan Rubber Division plant of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., 


retired recently after 35 years service with 


the organization. He was honored at a din- 
ner Dec. 17 with more than 100 friends 
and co-workers attending. 


The Asbestos Textile Institute of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. has appointed Dr. Myril- C. 
Shaw as research specialist to head the activi- 
ties of a recently established fellowship at 
Rutgers University. Dr. Shaw brings a sub- 
stantial background of research experience 
in the ceramic and high-temperature fields 
to his new assignment, is a fellow of the 
American Ceramic Society and a member of 
the Institute of Ceramic Engineers. A long- 
range program of research and development 
is contemplated, including development of 
new and improved asbestos textiles, as well 
as a broadening of the fields of their appli- 


cation. 


William Sage, Jr., 82, of New York 
City, treasurer of N. Erlanger, Blumgart & 
Co., Inc., died 2 of injuries sustained 
seven weeks earlier when he was struck by 
a motorcycle delivery truck. Surviving are 
his wife and two daughters. 


Dunklin B. Irby, former secretary of 
the old W. S. Gray Cotton Mills at Wood- 
ruff, S. C., and a former mayor of Wood- 
ruff, died recently. His widow survives. 


W. C. Llewellen. 60. retired Alabama 
mill official, died recently at his home in 


Opelika, Ala. 


William A. Floyd, assistant treasurer of 
Victor-Monaghan Co. at Greenville, S. C., 
died in a Greenville hospital Dec. 25 after 
an illness of five days. Surviving are his 
wife, a daughter, a son, and three sisters. 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT : GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


houcuton 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SIZING 

SOFTENERS ALKALIES 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 
WIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


TEXTILE THEMICALS 
148 RICE STRE 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, mc 
Clinton, Towa 


QUALITY - UNIFORMITY + SERVICE 
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with NON- 


IN YOUR 
LUBRICANT FILM 


TRADE MARK 


Even the lightest grades of -NON-FLUID 
OIL when used in the approved small quan- 
tities and reduced to a lubricant film, will not 
flow or spatter from frictional points. It is 
this exclusive adhesiveness that assures a con- 
stant, uniform film, preventing wear and 
protecting against moisture and corrosion. 


This same “built-in” adhesiveness actually 
saves on lubrication costs, too, because NON- 
FLUID OIL lubricates dependably until en- 
tirely used up and does not drain away when 
machinery is stopped. NON-FLUID OIL also 
eliminates costly spoilage of goods caused by 
dripping and slinging of ordinary oils. 


CURRENT QUOTE 


“The writer has been a user of NON- 
FLUID OIL in cotton mills for many years 
and you truly have the best.” 


Southern District Manager: 
FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WORKS: Newark, N. J. @ WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga: @ Greenville, 


S. C. @ Charlotte, N. C. @ Providence, R. I. @ Chicago, Ill. @ St. 


Louis, Mo. @ Detroit, Mich. 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., Dept. TB 
292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y¥. 


Please send me testing sample of NON-FLUID OIL to be used in 
the following machinery: 


Name 
Company 
Street 


City State 


ELIMINATE 
SUITABLE 
Sy 
Wu | 
CREGISTERED 
, 
pas | 
| SLYCO]| 
CLINTON 
‘ 1 
| personne LU BRI CA N T 
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EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES — LITERATURE 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Forms Export Subsidiary 


Emmons Loom. Harness Co. of 
Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte, an- 
nounces the formation of Emmons 
Loom Harness Export Co., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary, to deal in the Em- 
mons line of flat steel heddles, heddle 
frames, reeds, Goodrich strapping, and 
related- weave room equipment. The 
new company will continue foreign 
distribution of shuttles, bobbins, 
spools, lug straps, dobby cords, textile 
plastics and various other items of tex- 
tile mill and general industrial equip- 
ment. While the parent company will 
control the management of the export 
company, trained export personnel 
will be in charge of operations. Agen- 
cies, now maintained in practically all 
countries where there is sufficient tex- 
tile activity, will be added to as occa- 
sion warrants. 


Readi-Swatch Sample 
Cabinet Made Available 


Recently introduced by Charles J. 
Lane Co., 46 West Broadway, New 
York City, is the illustrated Lane 
Readi-Swatch sample cabinet for the 


proper indexing and filing of all fabric 
samples. Besides providing space for 
over 400 samples which may be as long 
as 36 inches, thus showing the full 
width of the cloth from selvage to sel- 
vage, the system provides a complete 
record of the swatches by means of a 
cardboard holder which is large enough 
to contain all the necessary information 


pertaining to the sample. The unique 
swatch holder, which consists of a 
metal suspension bar and cardboard 
holder, allows the sample to hang neat- 
ly without wrinkling. As the cabinets 
are also lightproof, there is no chance 
of any of the fabric samples fading. 
Other features of the Lane Readi- 
Swatch system are a handsomely fin- 
ished cabinet, available in a variety of 
pleasing colors with lock and _ ball 
bearing suspension slides; further cross 
indexing by use of easily attached cellu- 
loid tabs; and the elimination of un- 
necessary handling of fabrics on tubes. 


Builders-Providence, Inc. 
Announces New Instrument 


An electrically operated secondary 
instrument for use with Propelofio, 
Shuntflo and other mechanical flow 
meters, or as a recording-indicating- 
totalizing tachometer, has been an- 
nounced by Builders-Providence, Inc., 
of Providence, R. I. The instrument is 
actuated by impulses over a two-wire 
circuit from a transmitter which is me- 
chanically driven by the primary meter. 
No power supply is necessary for the 
primary instrument. The transmitter 
consists of a switch which makes a con- 


EROLEUM 


NON-OXIDIZING RUST PROOF METAL PRIMERS AND FINISHES 


Only products that meet specific requirements 
and overcome inherent difficulties can be 


entirely satisfactory. 


SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


204 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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tact for a predetermined number of 
gallons as they pass through the meter. 
The new instrument provides readings | 
of total flow, rate of flow and a chart 
record of flow over any distance from 
a few feet to many miles from the 
primary instrument. Mounted in a rec- 
tangular case, the new instrument con- 
forms in size and appearance with 
other Builders instruments and can be 
attractively mounted with them on cen- 
tral control boards. Complete informa- | 
tion may be had by addressing the 
manufacturer. 


Nothing saves like 
SERVICE 


WITH QUALITY PRODUCTS 


_...Nor is anything as costly 
as lost production due to me- 


Niiauianalie-Honurwall chanical failures or inefficient 


Reveals Further Expansion machinery performance. 


A further move in the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. $4,000,000 
expansion program has been disclosed 
| with the announcement of the lease of 
| ( a new building in Minneapolis, Minn. 

The company has made arrangements 
to lease the two-story building to house 
two tapidly expanding divisions. One 
floor will be devoted to class, lecture 
and demonstration rooms for the 
Honeywell sales school, while the other 
floor will become headquarters for the 
research department. The new building 
will give both the research department 
and school about 50 per cent more 
space while, at the same time, freeing 

areas in the main plant for expansion of 
production facilities. The building is 
located only three blocks from the main 
plant. A heating plant laboratory will 
be set up in the basement of the new 
building to be used largely by students 
of the school. The school is used to 
train new Honeywell sales and service 
engineers who are brought to Minne- 
apolis in groups of about 30 for a 13- 
week course in automatic controls and 
control principles. Staffed with its own 
instructors, the school is generally in 
session throughout the year. 


Service — prompt, efficient, 
dependable service with a 
complete line of sheet metal | 
-parts for preparatory ma- 
chinery has been our busi- 
ness for almost twenty years. 


May we serve you? 


* Two New Textile Items 
| Announced By Dexter 


A new dyeing agent-detergent and 
a new dyeing assistant have been an- 
nounced as the most recent develop- 
ments of the textile chemical division 
of Dexter Chemical Corp. 

Clavanol, a non-ionic synthetic deter- 
gent of a high molecular weight con- 
densation product of polyethylene gly- 


col, is available in two types—Clavanol GASTON lA TEXTI LE SH EET M ETAL WORKS, Inc. 


Concentrate, which is 100 per cent ma- GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
terial, and Clavanol D, which is a solu- : 
tion of Clavanol Concentrate. They are A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 


soluble in warm or cold water and are 
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resistant to lime, mild acid and alkali. 
Clavanols have high emulsifying prop- 
erties and may be used for many types 
of emulsification processes where non- 
ionic properties are desirable; and be- 
cause of this they may be used in con- 
junction with both cationic and an- 
ionic processing agents. Clavanols are 
recommended for use in the dyeing of 
cotton and rayon with substantive 
colors. In addition to the detergent 
effect, the material retards the exhaus- 
tion of direct dyes from the dye bath 
by forming unstable aggregates with 
the dyestuff. Where unlevel dyeings are 
obtained because of the high substan- 
tivity of the direct dyestuffs, a small 
amount of Clavanol will retard the ex- 
haustion and give a more level dyeing. 
In the dyeing of rayon and cotton mix- 
tures, the addition of Clavanol to the 
bath tends to minimize the. difference 
in dye affinity of the two fabrics, Clava- 
nol also acts as a retarding agent in the 
dyeing of vat colors. The rate of dye- 
ing is slowed down by the addition of 
Clavanol and the stability of the re- 
duced bath is improved. These prop- 
erties of the Clavanol are made use 
of in both jig and beck dyeing. In 
stripping and re-dyeing of vat dyed 


goods, the addition of small amounts 
of Clavanol will improve results. 
Clavanol may be used with advan- 
tage in the dyeing of diazo colors on 
cotton and rayon as well as in the dye- 
ing of acetate colors. In the latter case, 
Clavanol will keep the acetate colors 
in a well dispersed state. However, 
there is a small amount of swelling 
effect of acetate which improves the 
color yield on difficult-to-penetrate 
fabrics. Clavanol may also be used in 
practically all after-treatment operation 
of dyed textile goods, as well as in 
washing, de-sizing, scouring, etc. Be- 
cause of the peptization properties of 
Clavanol on line soaps and other in- 
soluble materials, an addition of a 
small amount to soaps will improve the 
action of the soap and keep the bath 


‘free of precipitated materials. 


Rexan O is a dyeing assistant which 
is said to promote level dyeing and 


- improves the penetration of the dye 


bath when used in the dyeing of cot- 
ton, viscose acetates and other fibers. 
It is recommended in the dyeing and 
stripping of vat dyestuffs and protects 
the bath from the effects of hard water. 
According to the announcement from 
Dexter, Rexan O is a clear viscous 
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THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


liquid that is readily soluble in cold 
and warm water. In the dyeing of di- 
rect colors on cotton and rayon it pro- 
motes levelness and penetration while 


at the same time keeping any lime soap 


or other precipitations in a dispersed 
condition. It is claimed to be especial- 
ly helpful in padding piece goods 
where certain dyestuff combinations 
tend to give unlevel results. Concentra- 
tions of from two to eight ounces per 
hundred gallons will give the desired 
results. When dyeing basic dyestuffs, 
the addition of small amounts of 
Rexan O will enable the dyer to obtain 
more level dyeings and its retarding 
action will also tend to reduce the 
bronziness and poor rubbing fastness 
often encountered. One pound per 
hundred gallons of basic dye liquor is 
usually sufficient orf desired results. 
It has been found that this product 
has been especially successful in the 
field of vat dyeing and added to the 
dyestuff it retards the rate of exhaus- 
tion in the important first few minutes 
of the operation and does not impair 
objectionably the total color yield on 
the fiber. This product is said to be 
more convenient to use than’ glue and 
at the same time it prevents accumula- 
tion of oxidized vat colors on the sur- 
face of the dye bath. Rexan O when 
alded to acetate dye baths will, it is 
claimed, promote even-exhaustion of 


the bath and when added to stripping 


baths (both on direct and vat dyed 
fabrics) will improve the rate of strip- 
ping and—in the case of the vat dyed 


You Can Eliminate 
Humidifier Trouble 


HUMISOL, a soluble pine solvent, 
keeps the humidifier system clean. 
No stopped up lines and no more 
heads to clean out when you use 
HUMISOL. It is easy to use, saves 
time, saves labor. 


Try HUMISOL, we guarantee 
results unconditionally. 


708 Jefferson St., N. W. — Atlanta, Ga. 


The QUALITY LINE of Floor Finishes, 
Disinfectants, Cleaners, Deodorants 
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—give more uniform results. Specific 


‘formula for the use of Rexan O in any 


of the above mentioned operations are 
available on request to Dexter Chemi- 
cal Corp., 819 Edgewater Road, New 
York City. 


Monsanto Expansion Aimed 


At Textile Industry Needs 


Expecting greatly increased demand 
for its products, the textile chemical 


department of Monsanto Chemical Co. 


is instituting a program calling for the 
expenditure of several million dollars 
for production expansion during the 
current year. Manufacture of Resloom, 
the product which imparts muss-re- 
shrinkage control, stabiliza- 
tion, launderability and longer wearing 
properties to fabrics, will be stepped 
up early in 1947 when two new plant 
facilities are completed. These addi- 
tions will be at Everett, near Boston, 
and at Springfield, Mass., where large 
plants are already located. A new mul- 
tiple-unit plant, for Syton, Monsanto's 
anti-slip, snag resistant textile finish, 
will go into operation at Everett short- 
ly after the first of the year. The com- 
pany's durable water repellent will be- 
come available in larger quantities be- 
cause of the construction of another 
new unit at Everett. Additional plants 
will be erected to augment the supply 
of Stymer, Merlon and Sterox, the 
company’s new detergent. Stymer 1s the 
resin that provides a durable size and 
excellent resistance to wear and abra- 
sion. Merlon gives increased strength, 
luster, body and durability to textile 
fibers and is also recommended as a 


sistance. 


combining and binding agent. The new 
type sudsless detergent, outstanding in 
its powerful scouring action, 1s espe- 
cially effective on wool because of its 
thotough grease removal. A new lab- 
oratory, -also being constructed at 
Everett, will house research, develop- 
ment and other activities of the textile 
department and is expected to be 
use by early spring. 

Construction of a $3,000,000 plant 
at Monsanto, Ill., to expand the pro- 
duction of. soapless soaps was an- 
nounced last month by the company. 
The company said the plant, a one- 
story, concrete building already under 
construction, would be in operation in 
147. The Monsanto plast at Nitro, W. 
Va., is being enlarged to increase fur- 
ther the production of the soapless 
soaps, which are sold under the name 


Santomerse. Industrial concerns, par- 
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ticularly textile companies, use syn- 
thetic detergents in product cleaning 
throughout various processes. Because 
of the fact that the products also are 
used as wetting agents or penetrants, 
they are an aid in textile dyeing and 
processing. As the synthetic detergents 
are mild and can be used in cold or 
lukewarm water, they are particularly 
adapted for washing woolens and thus 
reduce the tendency of shrinkage. 
Monsanto's many textile activities 
were consolidatel as a separate depart- 
ment in July of 1946. Headquarters of 
the department were moved from 
Everett into offices at 140 Federal 
Street, Boston. Representatives now are 
located in New York City and other 
major centers of the textile industry. 


_ The department, comprising a highly 


trained staff, presents a completely in- 
tegrated program, embracing research, 
development, sales and sales promo- 
tion. | 


Calgon, Inc., Announces 
Line of Micromet Feeders 


For a commercial, institutional or in- 
dustrial establishment having corrosion 
or scale water troubles in hot water or 
cooling water systems, whether it uses 
13,000 or 1,000,000 gallons per 
month, Calgon, Inc., Pittsburg, Pa., 
has: developed a new series of Micro- 
met feeders by which the chemical can 
be fed into the water lines with sim- 
plicity and low cost. The feeders com- 
prise an extension of the first Micro- 
met feeder, developed last year for do- 
mestic use. The new series consists of 
large-type feeders holding up to 20, 
50 or 100 pounds of Micromet at one 
charge. The chemical dissolves slowly 


at the rate of 25 per cent per month, 


so that only that much of the initial 
charge needs to be renewed each 
month, It is a modification of Calgon, 
which is being used in many industrial 
installations to prevent lime scale and 
control corrosion. The amount of 
chemical required — and the size of 
feeder—depend on the type of water 
trouble encountered and the amount 
of water to be treated. For corrosion 
the 50-pound feeder, for example, will 
handle up to 150,000 gallons of water 
per month. For hard waters producing 
lime scale it will handle up to 300,- 
000 gallons. The larger feeder will 
handle up to 1,000,000 gallons of 
scale-producing water per month. The 
smaller type feeders. will handle as low 
as 3,000 gallons per month. 


FILE YOUR eds ROLL 


In effect, that is what you 
are doing when you use saddles 
beyond their allowed time. Sad- 
dies become rutted or grooved, 
wear the neck of the roll, cause 
the top roll to revolve at a dif- 
ferent speed than the bottom 
roll with resultant yarn imper- 
fections. Further yarn imper- 
fections are due to changes in 
weight ratios caused by wear. 


For these and many more 
reasons with which most mill 
men are familiar, it is necessary 
to frequently replace even the 
best saddles. 


When replacing your saddles, 
specify the best—Dixon Lubri- 
cating Saddles: 


“It Costs So Little and Saves Se Much” 


Over 400 Different Types 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 
RHODE ISLAND, U. S. A. 


BRISTOL, 


< 
= 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
i 
| 
Sole Manufacturers of | 
| | 
LUBRICATING SADDLES | 
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The rings you need 
to “take” more speed! 


Mill men often refer to these Eadie styles as 
“speed rings’. After installing these rings, they 
have speeded up their machinery, sometimes to 
figures that sound fantastic — and the rings 
can take it! Silk and rayon twisting . . wool 
spinning . . worsted spinning and twisting . . 
tire cord twisting . . are typical operations 
where speed rings are used. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


REING CO. 
Jwister Rings since 1873 


PROCESSING COMPANY 


OF IDAHO 


STANTHONY 


MENAN STARCH 
COMPANY, inc. 


OF IDAHO 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, wc 


15 PARK ROW + NEW YORK 7, 


; 


American Textile Exporters Seeking Changes 


In a brief filed with the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion tn connection with the forthcoming reciprocal trade 
treaty negotiations, the Textile Export Association of the 
United States has recommended that a determined effort 
be made to bring about changes in British preferential 
agreements so as to make it possible for American textile 
exporters to compete in Empire markets on an equal basis 
with Lancashire suppliers. The brief emphasizes the need 
for making business more fluid with countries that. have 
accumulated large funds in blocked sterling. Possession of 
this blocked sterling, it states, is one of the major barriers 
to trade in many markets where importers are anxious to © 
buy American textiles but are unable to do so since their 
assets for the most part have been converted into sterling 
which can be spent only for British products. Concerning 
Cuba, the association urges that tariff rates be frozen at 
present levels but that a ten per cent leeway be allowed on 
goods as described in declaration, and further urged that 
tariff rates in both Cuba and Chile be assessed on an ad 
valorem basis rather than on the current complicated thread- 
count-and-weight basis. It was also recommended that tariff 
rates in China, Lebanon and Norway be frozen at present 
levels. 

In connection with British preference agreements, the 
brief declares: ‘First foremost among the major bar- 
riers to increased world trade, to our way of thinking, are 


the British imperial preference agreements. These agree- 


ments thus far have effectively curbed sales of American 
products to British dominions and possessions and unless 
eliminated or substantially modified, will hamper trade with 
Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand and South Africa. 
As a result of these agreements, British producers of cotton 
textiles in the years immediately preceding the outbreak of 
World War II were given undeniable advantages in British 
Empire markets by being permitted to export textiles to 
these markets at tariff rates substantially lower than those 
applied to American textiles. As a consequence, American 
exporters labored under burdensome disadvantages in com- . 
peting with British mills. One of the most striking features 
of the pre-war trends of U: K. export trade was the extent 
to which trade was becoming concentrated in markets where 
special advantages had been gained for U. K. goods by 
preferences, quotas and trade agreements. In the domin- 
ions and colonies there were tariff preferences. In the 
colonies (except East Africa) and Australia, imports ftom 
the chief foreign suppliers were limited by quotas. In Den- 
mark the exchange control was operated so as to give a 
certain advantage to British trade. If India is included 
where the tariff preference and the quota on imports from 
Japan protected the U. K. from foreign imports but not 
against the local industry, about three-quarters of the U. K. 
export trade in cotton piece goods was protected to some 
extent.” 


Tilles Heads Textile Color Card Group 


Roy E. Tilles of Gotham Hosiery Co., Inc., New York 
City, was elected president of the Textile Color Card As- 
sociation at a meeting of directors last month. Armand 
Schwab of Armand Schwab & Co., was named first vice- 
president; John F. Warner of Riegel Development. Labora- 
tories, Inc., second vice-president; Carl E. Kempf of 
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5 ; Brewster Hat Co., treasurer; and Margaret Hayden Rorke, 


: secretary and managing director. Elected to the board of »° i 
ait directors were Henry C. Van Brederode, vice-president of 7 
le Celanese Corp. of America, and Charles F. H. Johnson, Jr., ; & 
vice-president and general manager of Botany Worsted 


rt | Mills. | 
In 1946, according to a report by Margaret Hayden & : 
ee Rorke, managing director of the Textile Color Card Asso- ee ae 
ciation, 407 additional firms joined the group bringing the 
‘a i membership close to the 2,000 mark. The increase in : se 
a. foreign members was large, Mrs. Rorke pointed out, with is ee 
22 countries being represented. These included England, | , oe 
| Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South % mo 
Africa, France, Switzerland, Belgium; Holland, Sweden, 
. Denmark, Spain, Egypt, India, Mexico, Chile, Colombia | “ag 
‘5 and Peru. Highly significant among the association’s war ae ee 
bj and post-war activities in 1945 and 1946, Mrs. Rorke said, acters a 
= was the valuable assistance rendered the government: in tes 
ne standardizing many colors required by the War and Navy | Le 
; Departments and other branches of the government. Espe- x 
cially noteworthy among the Association's achievements, 7 
: she added, was the scientific work conducted for over two : 370 FOURTH AVENUE . | 
years by its research associate at ‘the National Bureau of : | ag 
96 Standards under the supervision of leading physicists in the one | oo 
bureau’s colorimetry division. NEW YORK 10 
f- 
N 
Southeastern Section Re-elects Officers 
e- 
in All officers of the Southeastern Section of the American 
Ss Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists were re-elect- 
th ed at the annual meeting last month in Atlanta, Ga. They 
2. include A. Kempton Haynes of Rohm & Haas Co., Inc., 
yn chairman; Mathew T. Barnhill of Avondale Mills, Syla- 
of cauga, Ala., vice-chairman; Howard M. Waddle, research 
sh division, West Point Mfg. Co., Shawmut, Ala., secretary; Check Credits 
to Allyn J. Morse of North Georgia Processing Co., Inc., 
se Toccoa, treasurer; and W. G. Griffin, Kali Mfg. Co., At- 
in lanta, councilor. Two new members elected to the sectional 
n- committee are H. G. Smith of Calco Chemical Co., Atlanta, | 
es and G. E. Missbach of Atlanta. O. W. Clark, assistant ce 
nt manager of sales application laboratories of Calco Chemical 
re ‘ Division of American Cyanamid Co., discussed ‘Experimen- 
by 7. tal Studies of Vat Dyeing.” : 
ee The annual meeting of the South Central Section, A. A. 
me T. C. C., is scheduled for Jan. 18 at Hotel Patten, Chat- “ 
tanooga, Tenn. 
a 
ed E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co, has announced plans - 9 
m. ' for an additional unit to the Sabine River Works which its : 
ot § being built on a thousand-acre site about three miles west : 
x. ; of Orange, Tex. The new unit is to make adipic acid, an 3 
ne SE important component in the manufacture of nylon, and will F 
| provide employment for approximately 150 persons when ‘ 
production starts. | 
Nylon intermediate materials which will be made in 
Texas—the first unit of the Sabine River: Works will not 
rk begin producing until sometime next year-—will be sent to | 
i¢- | Seaford, Del., and Martinsville. Va.. for further processing 7 
id into yarn for the textile industry and flake for plastic arti- :: 
"e- cles. Much of the Sabine River Works nylon production g 
‘a- | ultimately is destined for the new yarn plant the company . 


of is building at Chattanooga, Tenn. CO R © N N C | N V T D 
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Department 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-8841 


Leather Belting, 
only the best in. 
We make and sell 
Mill Strapping and 
Loop Pickers. 
Agents for the 
ad famous Dayton 
@ N.Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. Pickers and 
Specialties. 


CE LUTTRELL & COMPANY | | SRENMUE co. | 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Telephone 2218 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. CO. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


Sweepers using Perfex Fibre Brooms are 
those who FIRST used them LONG 
ENOUGH to become acquainted with their 
easy sweep. Try 1 or 100 from 


TEXTILE BATSON 
MACHINERY = Greenville, 8. C. 
and SUPPLIES 


WE REBUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


YOUNG MAN with ample sales. experience 


MA H N F R and ability in Southern textile manufactur- 
T . Hy ing and finishing machinery and equipment 
P. O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE. N. C. PHONE 3-9831 trade is interested in negotiating sales rep- 

resentation contract with responsible man- 


ufacturer of machinery equipment or sup- 
plies who is in a position to make delivery. 


MACHINE TOOLS | This is applicable to manufacturing and 


COTTON MILL FOR SALE finishing processes of cotton, wool or syn- 
FOR SALE thetics. Inquiries treated in strict confi- 
Air Compressor—7” x 5” I. R. Southern Carded Yarn Mill for sale. Ap- dence. 
Gear Cutter No. 13 B&S Spur & Bevel. proximately 10,000 spindles. Located in 
Gear Cutter 36” G&E Auto. Spur & B. ‘ Write: “SL,” care Textile Bulletin, 
Gear Hobber No. 12 Barber-Colman. Piedmont North Carolina. Real estate con- P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. . ¥ 
Gear Hobber 18H Gould & Eberhardt. tains mill village. Now producing 30s 2-ply : 
Miller No. | Kempsmith Plain Mtr. D. and production approximately 25,000 pounds 
Miller No. 2 Brown & Sharpe Plain. 
Miller No. 3 Kempsmith Univ. Mtr. D. per week. Price reasonable. For further in- , 
Drill Presses--All Sizes. formation contact WANTED—SALES ENGINEER J 
ther Stock By established textile machinery company 
100 other Machines in Stock J. THURSTON KISER in Metropolitan area. Graduate engineer 
rey P. O. Box 2680 Charlotte NC preferred but not necessary. Please give full 
CHANDLER MACHINERY COMPAN qualifications and salary expected. 
120 Houston St. N.E. Telephone 4.1369 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Reply “Box M-F,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Practical experienced quali- 
fied head loom fixer and A-l loom mechanic 
wishes to make connection with permanent weav- 
ing mill; practical production knowledge; small 
family; sober; reliable. References furnished. 
Write ‘‘Fixer,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


SUPERINTENDENT or Purchasing Agent. desires 
connection with Southern mill or mills. 15 years’ 
proven ability as cotton superintendent, purchas- 
ing and attendant responsibilities. Sober. reliable 
and references gladly furnished. Address “‘K.. L. 
B..”’ care Textile Bulletin. P. O. Box 1225. Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. 


L 0 0 M $ P E C | A L | $ T S$ PORETION WANTED as second hand ia spinning 

on Urst or second shift. 20 years’ experience on 

P. O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones pinege builders Will come on short notice and 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 Write 


ers care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Char- 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY a 


as fixer on Barber-Colman spoolers 
: and warpers. Have had 16 years’ experience. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. Steady worker. Reply to ‘‘Spooler,”’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


Superintendent and Loom Fixer for 30-loom 
plant making novelty dobby fabrics. Excel- 
lent salary for right man. 


Write “‘Dobby,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P.O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


An unusual opportunity for the right man. 
An established, reliable Southern company 
selling to the textile trade has reached a 
point of expansion in territory, personnel 
and products where the position of Sales 


Manager must be filled immediately. 


The man we are looking for must have 
previous selling experience. He must be able 


to demonstrate an executive ability to direct 


and supervise a sales force, and at the same 


time convince us that he is able to work 
well with others. He must be prepared to 
travel when the need arises and when at his 


desk ably handle a considerable volume of 


sales correspondence. He must be a man of 


the highest type. He must be energetic, 
dependable and ambitious. He must be able 
to assume responsibility. 
ing background would be helpful, but is 


not essential. 


This is a permanent position with a recog- 
nized company whose products are both 
well and favorably known. Our organiza- 
tion knows of this advertisement. In writ- 
ing for an interview please give complete 
personal and business history, salary range, 


etc, 


ADDRESS: SALES MANAGER 
care Textile Bulletin 
P. O, Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE 


covering North Carolina and South Carolina 
wishes to contact additional manufacturers 
desiring representation in this territory. 


Write “N. & 8.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte I, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Loom Reed Manufacturing and Re- 
pair Shop, complete machinery and stock, now 
in operation. Equipped for producing Pitchband 
and all metal Reeds for weaving and warping 
every type of fabric. Includes wire rolling and 
polishing frames, setting machines, etc. Write 
“Reeds,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED —-Overseer Weaving in large 
Northern mill desires position with Southern 
mill. Age 49; married with small family and 
can move on short notice. Good references. 
Have several years’ experience as overseer and 
can handle help well. Write ‘“‘F. I. @,"’ care 


. Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. 


A textile engineer- 


WANTED 
LOOMFIXERS 


Draper L Model Looms 
(8/4s to 12/48) 


Write C.,"" care Textile Bulletin 
P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


1,500 window panes heavy hammered glass, 
195—” x 155%”. 
500 panes 185,” x 1454” 


VETERAN MILLS 
Calhoun, Ga. 


HELP WANTED 


Loom Fixer for 30-loom plant making nov- 
elty dobby fabrics. Excellent salary and 
good opportunity for right man. 


Write ‘“‘Loom Plant,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Twenty-four deliveries good Saco-Lowell 
drawing. 


VETERAN MILLS 
Calhoun, Ga. 


WOULD LIKE TO HAVE JOB as assistant over- 
seer or second hand of Spinning Department. 
Have from 15 to 20 years’ experience in this 
department. Am also graduate of I. C. 8. in 
Textile Cotton Spinning. Age 40, married, sober. 
and can go anywhere that offers a job on reg- 
ular or long draft spinning. Write ‘‘XYZ.’"’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. 
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Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal “Works, Inc... 7. 
Gates Rubber Co. 2 
Goodgame & Potter 46 
Gossett Machine Works 6 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. + 
Greenville Belting Co. 42 
Guardian Chemical Co. 38 
Houghton Wool Co., The . & 
Ideal Machine Co. 3 
Jarrett & Co., Cecil H. 10 
Jenkins Metal Co. 33 
Kearny Mfg. Co., Inc. 55 
Keever Starch Co. 38 
Keller Tool Co. gag 
Kimmel Machinery Co., Leon 42 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Landis, Oliver D. . 49 
Loper, Ralph E. . 53 
Luttrell & Co., C. E. 42 
Maguire & Co., Inc., John P. 41 
M-B Products 10 
Medley Mfg. Co. 27 
Meinhard, Greeff & Co. . 23 
Mitcham & Co. 53 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 4 
National Ring Traveler Co. a 
Neisler Mills 48 
New Departure (Div. of General Motors) 12 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 35 
Norlander-Young Machine Co. 44 
North Carolina Equip. Co. 29 
Page Belting Co. 55 
Peach & Co., D. W. 
Pease & Co., J. N. 51 
Pilot Life Insurance Co. 7 
Railway Supply & Mfg. Co., The 17 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 

Manhattan Rubber Div. 48 

North Charleston Plant 46 
Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P. 43 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 51 
Robert & Co. . . a 
Royce Chemical Co. 59 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. . 38 
Slaughter Machinery Co. 51 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 


Sonoco Products 


Southern Belting Co. a 51 
Southern Equip. Sales Co. 29 
Southern Radio Corp. Se 
Southern Shuttles Div. (Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.). 10 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 42 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P. 48 
Stewart-Warner Corp. (Alemite) 25 
Stowell Engineering Co., L. C. —. 53 
Terrell Co., The 44 and 56 
Textile Apron Co. sak os 6 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. oD | 
Union Crayon Co. _.. . 55 
Union Supply & Electric ‘Co. 47 
Valentine & Co., J. W. . 49 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. « 83 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co, 44 
Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 42 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 40 


grinder, fly frame fixer 


MEN WANTED 


cotton mill superintendent 
; Superintendent cotton piece goods dyeing and finishing (ovelen’ : 


ments. We invite correspondence (confidential) with executives seeking new positions and with employers seeking new 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


We can place print works superintendent ; chemists; colorists; master mechanics and plant engineers; graduate chemical engineers: 
industrial engineer experienced in needle trades; underwear mill superintendents: 


(foreign); card 
second hands and fixers for all depart- 
personnel. 


294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Over 45 years confidential Employment Service for executives seeking positions and employers seeking executives 
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it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO stevice at A Minimum cost 


Hes realized thousands of repeated orders 


DENMAN 


PARTS 
PP 


Right in Principle & Price 
Cy Terrell Machine (o../... 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


= QUALITY SHUTTLES & 


have led the field for 116 years. 


Count on our representatives to help you solve your shuttle 
problems and to fill your shuttle needs. 


Southern Representatives: 

WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and 5. P. V. Desmond, 
11814 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 703 
Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. maivury, mass 
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C. Y. A. President Rhymes His Advice 


Members of the Carded Yarn Association, Inc., last 
month received a Yule message from Owen Fitzsimons of 
Charlotte, president of the group, giving in rhyme informa- 
tion and warnings about ways of avoiding in the future 
the mistakes of the past. A parody on ‘The Night Before 
Christmas,’ Mr. Fitzsimons wrote “we survived O. P. A. 
— our course was well charted; But, Association-wise our 
work has just started, The drainatics are over—the long 
pull is ahead—The immediate future has nothing to dread,” 
and added, ‘So look over the house tops; take heed to this 
story—For now is the time to take inventory.” 

“Hold the Line’ has been called the way out of our - 
maze,’ he continued, but warned that “ ‘Agreed,’ if you 
add that you hold it both ways.’ Explaining that regula- 
tions and edicts are no longer in the way, he said “The 
public reclaims the throne it lost, and demands better prod- 
ucts with reduction in cost.” His last admonition concerns 
doing away with profits summits and valleys to stretch out 
the peak in a long-time stretch line and advised: “Eat hearty 
of turkey-before it gets cold, but don’t take of the good 
things past what you can hold.” Association members are 
now said to be considering the advisability of appointing 
Mr. Fitzsimons poet laureate of the group in addition to 
his duties as president. 


Wool Marketing Improvement Plan Extended 


Extension of the program for improving marketing prac- 
tices for wool to permit the handling of an additional 500,- 
000 pounds was announced Dec. 23 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The program was announced last 
June as a co-operative project under the general direction of 
the livestock branch of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration to be carried out with the co-operation of the 
Texas A. & M. College and local growers associations. 

The original project called for the preparation of wool 
acquired by C. C. C. under the government’s wool purchas- 
ing program, for market under conditions which depart- 
ment officials believed would result in a product more ac- 
ceptable than domestic wool as it is ordinarily prepared. 
A sum of $50,000, authorized for carrying out the project, 
will be sufficient to provide for the extended program. Ex- 
tension of the program to Feb. 28, 1947, permits the 
use of another 500,000 pounds and utilization of the wool 
sorters who were partly trained through work with the 
initial project and who wish to complete their training under 
expert supervision to enable them to perform similar func- 
tions for wool dealers in Texas. The graded, sorted and 
packaged wool will be offered for sale to interested woolen 
mills. 


I. " D. Textile Group Stresses World Demand 


Concluding its initial nine-day session at Brussels, Bel- 
gium, the International Labor Organization’s industrial 
committee on textiles adopted a declaration emphasizing 
that the essential problem of the industry was to satisfy the 
accumulated need for textiles throughout the world. At the 
same time, the declaration said, the industry must be mod- 
ernized, working conditions must be improved and social 
security measures extended. 

The'session, held under the chairmanship of Radi Abou 
Seif Radi, Egyptian Under-Secretary of Social Affairs, 
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brought together government, management and labor repre- 


sentatives of 17 of the chief textile producing countries. 


At its closing plenary sitting, the textile committee de- 
clared that in view of the industry’s essential nature an im- 
portant place must be reserved for its needs in current inter- 
national discussions on the problems of reconstruction. On 
the recommendation of two subcommittees, detailed reso- 
lutions were adopted on wages, hours. of work, recruiting 
for the industry, vocational training, and social welfare and 
security, including the extension of social services, the im- 
provement of working conditions, and holidays with pay. 

The committee also went on record as drawing attention 
to the necessity for an urgent increase in the production of 
textile machinery. Representatives of a number of countries 
with manpower shortages expressed the desire that the com- 
mittee study with particular care the questions of recruiting 
and vocational training. It was agreed that at subsequent 
sessions, these probelms should be examined in the light 
of reports and recommendations made by the Internationa! 
Labor Office. In a special resolution, the committee declared 
that measures must be taken to prevent unfair competi- 
tion by the industries of Germany and Japan. 

Members of the committee are Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, India, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Netherlands, 
Peru, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 


_ Firms Set Up New Sales Agency 


Four North Carolina textile home furnishings manufac- 
turers recently have combined to form an exclusive sales 
organization, Morgan-Jones, Inc., which was scheduled to 
open offices at 58-60 Worth Street, New York City, Jan. 6, 
and to locate branches throughout the country. Alfred B 
Denison, who began his sales career as one of the first sales- 
men for Kenner and Rauschenberg, is president of the new 
company. Companies whose entire sales of home furnishings 
products will be integrated into the new organization are 
Morgan Cotton Mills, Laurel Hill; Scotland Mills, Inc., 
Laurinburg; Tuftwick Corp., Greensboro, and Carolina 
Rugs, Inc., Cander. 

Jacques M. Schloss, president of Tuftwick Corp., is vice- 
president of Morgan-Jones and will be located in Greens- 
boro, where he will co-ordinate activities of the sales or- 
ganization and its parent manufacturing concerns. Hal- 
bert M. Jones, vice-president of Scotland Mills, is treasurer 
of the new concern and Ralph D. Sanders, secretary of 
Morgan Cotton Mills, is secretary of Morgan-Jones. 

Assisting Mr. Denison in the New York office will be 
Fred F. Janke, sales manager, and D. J. McGregor who 1s 
head of the dishcloth and dish towel division of Morgan 
Cotton Mills and will occupy the same position in Morgan- 
Jones. Working with Mr. Schloss in Greensboro will be 


Hugh Strickland, who will be in charge of styling and will 


plan art for advertising. 


Cotton Men Discuss Industry's Problems 


Addressing representatives of all branches of the cotton 
industry in North and South Carolina Dec. 10 at Charlotte, 
Oscar Johnston, president of the National Cotton Council, 
stressed the necessity for farmers to reduce cost of produc- 
tion in order to maintain a “competitive price relationship 
with other fibers.” The two economic bottlenecks in cotton 
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SAre you satislied 
the luster of 
your mercerised 


yarn or fabric? 


Dexter Chemical 


«TEXTILE CHEMICAL DIVISION 
819 EDGEWATER ROAD, NEW YORK 59, N.Y. 


Here 
are the 
New 


PRODUCTIMETER 
3-SHIFT PICK COUNTERS 


that you'll want to install on looms in your mill! They're 
accurate, built for long service, and made with a shutter 
mechanism that absolutely prevents tampering or build up. 


Send now for Textile Catalog No. 50 on three, two, and single shift 
Pick Counters and other Textile Counters. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
F. W. Warrington Co., P. O. Box 4030 Elizabeth Sta., Charlotte, N. C. 


DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1957 N. Buffum Street 157 Orange Street 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin PRODUCTIMETERS Providence 3, R. |. 
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For Better New Year's REVOLUTIONS 
DARY RING TRAVELERS! 


For every spinning and twisting task, with any type or 
count yarn Dary Ring Travelers are superior. You can be 
sure of consistent uniformity and wearability at higher 
spindle speeds with Dary. 

In 1947, go Dary. Get to know your friendly Dary Repre- 
sentative and take advantage of his services now. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOMN HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 
SYMBOL OF JOHN HM. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


Producers of 16 MM Sound Motion Pictures 
for 
TRAINING 
PUBLICITY 
e PUBLIC RELATIONS 
e PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


Motion Pictures of Conventions, Banquets, Etc: 


Write us for prices and details 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


125 West First St. + CHARLOTTE, N.C. + Telephone 3-4383 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Soi 


“Bt oom A SOUTHERN MILL” 


Raysestos-MANHATTAN. inc 


iil) NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


J. B. GOODGAME H. E. POTTER 


GOODGAME al POTTER 


MECHANICAL Gp DESIGNERS 


Machine and Tool Design — Product Development 
Patent Drawings — Drafting — Commercial Art 


217 SMITH BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C 
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production are chopping and picking, Mr. Johnston said, 
and pointed out that both could be overcome by using tested- 
machinery methods. He suggested the Army type flame- 
thrower as an efficient method of eliminating grass without 
harming the cotton stalk. For decreasing the cost of picking, 
he said the mechanical picker was the answer, suggesting 
that it be used on a co-operative basis by small-scale farmers, 
unable financially to buy such a machine for individual use. 

The mechanization program was retarded for many years, 
he said, because of fears that it would replace labor. “We 
no longer have that worry,” 
laborers had migrated to cities and industrial work in such 
large numbers that mechanization now becomes a necessity 
in upholding production. With strong competition from 
synthetics, rayon, paper products and foreign cotton, the 
American planters must reduce costs in order to realize a 
fair profit while continuing to sell at competitive prices, he 
declared. 

Other speakers during the one-day meeting were Presi- 
dent George T. Ashford of the North Carolina Ginners 
Association, M. K. Horne, Jr., and Leonard Smith of the 
cotton council's research staff, North Carolina Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture W. Kerr Scott, United States Senator 
Clyde R. Hoey of North Carolina, and two other council 
executives, Robert C. Jackson, Washington representative, 
and Ed Lipscomb, director of public relations. 


Rubber Industry Gets Rayon Green Light 


Tire-type high-tenacity rayon cord, fabric or yarn, hereto- 
fore limited to certain specified uses, may now Be used by 
rubber manufacturers for any purpose they desire, the rub- 
ber division of the Civilian Production Administration 
(Office of Temporary Controls) announced Dec. 17. This 
action was taken by deleting list 15 to. Appendix II to 
Rubber Order R-1 and follows removal of all other con- 
trols governing the manufacture, distribution and price of 
high-tenacity rayon cord, fabric and yarn. 

Previously, Appendix II of the rubber order required 
that this material be consumed according to a preference 
pattern in such items as airplane tires, self-sealing fuel 
cells, military combat tires specially constructed to run after 
puncture, special purpose and truck and bus tires, before it 
could be used in passenger car tires of 6.50-inch cross-sec- 
tion. Use of rayon tire cord was not permitted in the popu- 
lar 6.00-inch cross-section and smaller passenger car tires. 
Government tests have indicated that cotton tire. cord is 
satisfactory in the smaller passenger car tires where the 
generation of heat is much less than in heavily loaded large 
truck and bus tires, C. P. A. said. However, the relaxation 
of controls will enable manufacturers to offer a passenger 
car tire with rayon tire cord if they can get enough of that 
material, C. P. A. added. 


Fiber flax improvement work has brought out a new 
variety that is disease resistant and an outstanding yielder. 
Known as Cascade, it is the result of a cross by Dr. B. B. 


Robinson of the Department of Agriculture. It has sur- 


passed all others both in tonnage and percentage of fiber. . 


Tests in the Groveland district of Oregon, practically the 
only state producing fiber flax, brought a yield thought to 
be a national record, slightly more than four tons an acre 
on a 20-acre field. The Cascade variety, grown commercial- 
ly for the first time this year; is resistant to wilt, immune 
from rust, and grows tall. 
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C. P. A. Cracks Down On Black Market 


A drive against black market operations in textiles has 
resulted in the imposing of a total of $290,000 in fines and 
a year’ jail sentence for the head of a New York City textile 
firm, the Civilian Production Administration announced 
Dec. 12. This is the highest total fine ever imposed under 
regulations of C. P. A. or the War Production Board, ac- 
cording to the C. P. A. compliance division. 

Federal Judge William Bondy ‘in New York City im- 
posed the penalties against Bushwick Mills, Inc., of 754 
Lexington Ave., New York; Samuel Margolin, its president, 
and Alfred Berger, vice-president. The case involved the 
use of C. P. A. preference ratings to obtain several hundred 
thousand pounds more of wool yarn than was authorized. 
The excess quantity allegedly was diverted to the black 
market. Mr. Margolin was sentenced to a year and a day 
imprisonment and was fined $280,000 jointly with the 
Bushwick firm. Mr. Berger was fined $10,000 and was 
given a suspended sentence of a year in prison. 

The compliance division had referred the case to the 
Department of Justice for criminal action under Section 35a 
of the Criminal Code, involving falsification or fraud against 
the United States Government. The Bushwick firm and its 
officers were charged with overextending C. P. A. military 
ratings, in violation of Priorities Regulation 1, during 
March and April, 1945, for 650,000 pounds of wool yarn 
and of receiving illegally 535,000 pounds of the yarn. 
Morris Verner, Jr., director of the C. P. A. compliance divi- 
sion, pointed out that despite revocation of a number of 
regulations, the division is continuing its compliance activi- 
ties involving violations which occurred while the regula- 
tions were in force. Because of the difficulty of obtaining 
records of some transactions, compliance cases tale some 
time to develop, but the compliance division is pr ssing a 


number of these cases. 


Textron Makes Use of Air Freight 


Textron, Inc:, in an all-out effort to give service to retail- 
ers, used the air freight service of American Airlines and 
United Airlines to assure prompt delivery of its Christmas 
merchandise, it is made known by James King, vice-prest- 
dent in charge of sales for Textron. During the recent coal 
strike, Textron was faced with the problem of meeting 
delivery dates to all of its accounts west of Chicago. Space 
was secured on the freight planes of American Airlines 
and United Airlines and merchandise is being delivered on 
schedule. Mr. King said that the anticipated success of this 
most modern method of shipping offers great possibilities 
for increasing the of Textron’s 


Testing Lab Holds Meeting 


The American Council of Commercial Testing Laborato- 
ries, composed of 32 independent research and testing or- 
ganizations with facilities located in 80 industrial centers, 
held its annual convention at Chicago, Ill., last month. New 
officers are H. L. Sherman of Boston, Mass.. president; F. B. 
Porter of Fort Worth, Tex., vice-president; G. J. Esselen of 
Boston, treasurer; B. L. Oser of New York City, secretary; 
and A. J. Nydick of New York, executive secretary. Elected 
to the executive committee were R. R. Bowser of Dayton, 
Ohio, R. W. Truesdail of Los Angeles, Cal., M. C. Wylie 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and W. P. Putnam of Detroit, Mich. 
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Every 
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found 


Wy Duty 
DRILLS 


feature that means” 
fast precision drilling—light 


t, balance, speed, 
and durability—is 


in Thor Drills... 


There’s a size and model for 


every purpose. 


Small Capacity 
Thor offers a complete 
selection in 4” capac- 
ity drills from stand- 
ard to heavy duty 
models, All are com- 
pact, light-weight for 
easy, one-hand oper- 
ation. 


Medium Capacity 
Thor's. U-44 is the 
original close-coupled, 


smaller, lighter }4” ca- 
pacity electric drill, 


A handy, useful tool. 


606 S. MINT ST. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Any way you look at it 
“AKRON” is good belting 


Cotton Mill 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 


“CASCADE” 


for Looms 


“SPIN 


for Spinne 


TWIST” 


rs and Twisters 


Less slip — Not affected by machinery oil — More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the 


Textile industry for 61 Years 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


RALPH GOSSETI & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Auguste St., Greenville, S. C. 


OLIVER D. LANDIS 


718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 
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SELLING 


FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISING CONVERTING 


Domestic 


Export 


Agencies in the Principal World Markets 


JosHua L. Co., Inc. 
40 Worth Street New York 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc. 
Selling Agent: 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


“Made their way by the 
way they are made’ 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S, C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


boods Market 


Cotton textile manufacturers, taking a look at 1947, an- 
ticipate capacity operations at least through the first quarter. 


Price resistance developed after the end of Office of 
Price Administration controls, but it was momentary, and as 


the year closed desirable cotton goods found willing buyers 
for ‘quick delivery at 20 to 30 per cent premiums .over 
former ceilings. 

Confidence has been built in the textile industry on a 


vast household replacement demand for sheets, pillowcases, 


towels, etc.; skimpy personal apparel supplies; industrial 
expansion and the new building program, and export re- 
quirements, 

Paul B. Halstead, secretary-treasurer, Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, estimates that at least 6,000,000,000 yards of cot- 
ton textiles will be needed during 1947 for clothing, home 
furnishings and -medical supplies alone. He foresees 
another 1,000,000,000 yards needed just for bags to pack 
agriculture products. 


Canvas manufacturers foresee a volume of business at 


least 20 per cent above the pre-war average during the next 
three years. 
Industrial cotton will in most cases remain in extremely 


tight supply through 1947, in the opinion of Worth Street . 


commission house executives in the New York City gray 
goods trade. 

Some ducks, wide sheetings, chafer fabrics, twills, etc., 
will be on allocation basis through most, if not all, of the 
new year, Worth Street centers assert with one house taking 
the view that when the automobile industry gets its assem- 
bly lines rolling at mass producion speed, such fabrics as 
headlinings, sateens, broken twills, trunk linings, chafers 
will be even more difhcult to obtain. 

Generally, commission concerns handling ducks and in- 
dustrial cloths have been following the policy of selling 
three months and discouraging customers from buying 
further on the assumption that they are thus protecting 
both mills and buyers from any abrupt break in the market. 
Where the buyers expresses a desire, nevertheless, to take an 
extended position, it is pointed out, the mills are willing 
to co-operate. However, such instances are rare, it is re- 
ported, and are nearly always confined to some special in- 


dustrial operation requiring plans made months ahead. 


The different policies on prices that have characterized 
cottons selling through the past three months will in all 
probability remain through the first quarter, executives be- 
lieve, with some houses holding to the old O. P. A. prices 
on goods sold through June, the majority operating on the 
basis of supply and demand with prices running to 20 and 
25 per cent over the old levels for contract goods and even 
higher on quick lots. 


YORK 
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ing to sell through March at prices quoted now, 


Yarns Market 


Buyers requiring a steady flow of carded yarns ate ob- 
served in some-cases to be hesitant about contracting be- 
yond the first month or two of the current quarter, dealers 
in Philadelphia report. It 1s said that several customers 
have already indicated they do not care to enter agreements 
for the full first quarter, even when spinners have been will- 
Several 
spinners are understood to have channeled allocations else- 
where when offers of full quarter coverage were refused, 
but in other instances, sellers have admitted that certain 


‘manufacturers might do well to take care of requirements 


for only 30 to 60 days ahead. 

Several reasons are offered for this cautious buying by 
customers. Some are said to be unable to guess how their 
products will sell during the second quarter, others are 
reported to demand that spinners use better grade cotton in 
view of present prices. 

Most distributors contend that buyers, as a rule, are will- 
ing to contract through March, providing prices are deem- 
ed in line with the so-called ceiling levels. Combed yarn 
users are said to be quick to meet offers of additional yarns. 
It is urged, however, that important buyers have at times. 
indicated a desire to buy only a month or so ahead. 


The desire of certain customers to switch to production - 


requiring use of finer count yarns is observed by spinner 
representatives who report some buyers inquiring as to 
when they can expect to successfully order yarns finer than 
the low numbers now made available by spinners. 

Philadelphia dealers urge that spindle change-overs dur- 
ing this so-called transition period must come at a slow rate 
in view of the wide difference between production and de- 
mand, Wide-scale production changes at the present time 
would just further disrupt flow of supplies, yarn men state. 

The Census Bureau has reported that the cotton spinning 
industry operated during November at 119.6 per cent. of 
capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour week basis, compared with 
116.2 per cent during October, 1946, and 104.8 per cent 
during November, 1945. 


Spinning spindles in place Nov. 30 totaled 23,917,768 


of 21,524,396 were active at some time during the month, 


compared with 23,918,070 and 21,753,942 for October, 
1946, and 22,803,174 
year previously. 

Active spindle hours for November totaled 9,499,110.,- 
5593 or an average of 397 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 10,142,516,262 and 424 for October, 1946, 
and 8,683,820,677 and 365 for November, 1945. 


and 21,584,732 for November a 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
+++ 
Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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= FLAT BELTS V-BELTS 


Gor Textile Mills 


Many textile finishing machines like the mercerizing range 
shown here use as original equipment Condor pull rolls, 
squeeze rolls, Condor Whipcord Endless Belts, which are 
especially suited for severe reverse turns, and Condor V-Belts. 
Replacements are nearly always Condor products because of 
their specific engineering and years of dependable service. 


A COMPLETE CONDOR TEXTILE LINE 


Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 
V -Belts Fire Hose Pot Eyes 
Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rub Aprons 


Rubber Covered Rolls 
Rubber-Lined Tanks 


Textile Specialties 
Loom Strapping 
Sand Roll Covering 


ROLL RECOVERING FACTORIES 
Charleston, S. C.—Passaic, N. J.— Neenah, Wis. 


KAYBESTOS- MANHATTAN, nc 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 
— EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PACTORIES PASSAIC. NEW JERSEY 


Ait, Water and 
Hose 


Burlap 
Slasher-Cloth 
Akron Leather Belts 
Perkins Tufhair Checkstraps 
Weavever Plywood Pickersticks 
Mechanical and Electrical Tachometers 
Keller Picker Motors and Pneumatic Tools 
Leather and Rubber Composition Loom Strapping 


Best Wishes 

for a Happy 

New Year 
OLIVER D. LANDIS 


Southern Agent 
718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N.C. 
Phones: 3-4557 and 3-0958 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide wtll prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse. 
603 Stewart Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H:. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Saies 
Reps.: C. A. Carroll, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; Williem 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
5859: J. W. Webb, 633 Moreland Ave. N.E., Phone Cr. 5043, Atlanta, Ga.; G. R. 
Easley, 304 McPherson Lane, Phone 6157-W, Greenville, 5. C. Warehouses at 
Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, ©. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenvile, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D Landis, N. C. Agent, 7718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4, N. C. 


ALLEN CO... THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 
C. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St., Mobile, Ala.;: T. O. McDonald, 531-Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. E. ‘Moore, Megr., Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Bilvd., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St., Charlotte, N. C.: Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bide., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St.. Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co.. 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Pla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeak & Ohio Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr. Technical 
Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
W. L. Mills, 803 Magnolia St., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 33-6282: Philip L. 
Lavoie, 19 Polk St., Sylacauga, Ala.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone County 7614; Harry Green, 1934 Dimon St., Columbus, Ga., 
Phone 3-9727. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, 
N. CO. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S. W. Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS. Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. 8. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William J. 
Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St.. Spartanburg, S. C. P. C. Blackman, 
Jr., W. B. Uhler, Paul C. Thomas, Atlanta Ga. John C. Turner, Box 916: New 
England, Frank T. Seery & Co., Inc., Melrose, Mass. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, 8S. C.: J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megr.: Russell C. 
Young; Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.; Willard FE. Smith, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, Box 
841, Greenville, 8. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, & C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden: Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Oo., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, 8. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattonooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. 8. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Iil.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. C 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO., Graham, N. C. Reps.: J. 
ham, N. C.; 


A. Okey, Gra- 
Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey Rock Hill, 8B. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & ‘SONS Co., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS, 125 W. First St., Charlotte 2, N. Cc. L. B. 


Roberts, Production Chief: A. H. Sterling, Director of Sales. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia; N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342. Phone 3129, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8S. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Phone 
3713, Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Textile Prod- 
ucts Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, 
C. 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newran, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.,-J. Alden Simpson, Megr.:;: 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LCOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Piant: 1505 Hutchison Ave.; Charlotte, N. C. 


“CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. 


Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville. 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.;: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O’Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; Willlam L. Morgan, P. O. Box 848, Greenville, 
S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury. N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: 
©. T. Voyles, 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court. 
S., Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fia.: 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF Co., INC., W. D., Greenville, S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Shop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W., W. M: Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main Office, 
Wilmington, Del. D. C. Newman, Mer. Sou. District; Charlotte Office, 414 s. 
Church St... R. D. Sloan, Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: EB. P. 
Davidson, W. I. Pickens, M. D. Haney, Jr., H. H. Field, H. B. Constable, N. R. 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.: J. A. 
Pranklin, Augusta, Ga.; T. R. Johnson, Greenville, 8S. C.; J. T. MeGregor, 
Greensboro, N. C.; J. A. Kidd, High Point, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., Hickory, 
N. C. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St., N. W., A. B. Owens, Mer. Reprs.: W. F. 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers, J. L. 
Fesperman, Jr., John 8. Gardner; C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga, Tenn.: M. 8S. 
Morrison, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.; J. E. Dempsey, 
Orlando, Fla.; J. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% W. Fourth 
St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Pield, Mer.: Clifton E. Watson, Mer. Sou. 


Sales, Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 
2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
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COMPLETE LINE 


Short Center Drives OF MECHANICAL 
DRIVE EQUIPMENT 


® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
F V-Belts and Sheaves of mechanical drive equip- 
4 aR ment, that will save you 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts time and money. Let our 
: engineers assist you in 


Paper and Metal Pulleys 


Bushings and Accessories 


Westinghouse 


Motors modernizing your drives. 


SOUTHERN 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MACHINERY CO. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Southern Representatives 


Atlas Electric Devices Co. Macbeth Corporation 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers Color Matching and Cotton 
Weather-Ometers 


Mount Hope Machinery Co. 
Swing Guiders, Expanders, Weft 
Straighteners 


B. H. Bunn Co. 
Package Tying Machines 
Cidega Machine Shop, Ince. Venango Engineering Co., Inc. 


Knitting Looms for Wide, Narrow Package, Raw Stock and Skein 
Fabrics and Trimmings Dyeing Equipment . 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


PASTS 


EVERY LOOM FIXER NEEDS THIS BOOK 


ERECTING, OVERHAULING ‘and FIXING LOOMS—By 
Frank D. Herring—The popular series of articles, which 
appeared in Textile Bulletin for over a year, are now 
available in a single handy volume. 


Cloth Bound—Profusely Illustrated—Price $1.25 


CLARK COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1225 Charlotte, N. C. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY | 


Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Classing Lamps 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MACSS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S$. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ January 1, 1947 


THE NEW EDITION 


of Nelson's 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


IS NOW AVAILABLE 


Completely Revised and Includes a Chapter on 
The Crompton and Knowles Automatic Magazine 


Cloth Bound - Nearly 100 Illustrations 


PRICE $2.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., 
Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; 8S. 


Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock., 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. ©.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


eR ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 
; C. E. Honeycutt. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. — 
W. Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C.;: 1620 Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.; 110 Milby 
St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales Office at 521-523 C. 
& S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 


Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 2000 Race BSt.. 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. OC.:; 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. C. J. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.: David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 
son, Asheville, N. C.; Frank B. Crusan, Greenville, 8S. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr.; Columbia, S. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, N. 
C.; P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, W. Va.; 
E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; James E. Campbell, 
Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO., Graham, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. A. Okey, Graham, 
N. C.; -Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 


McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson, Phone 2-1824. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh. Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, 8. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5. 
_C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville. Ky.; Toledo, O. 

H. & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service 
Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC,, 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. O. 


HOUGHTON & ©O., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead 8&t., 
Charlotte, N. OC., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto 8St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 65-1620; 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Ra., N. E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. a. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead S8t., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875. Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 8S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore. 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E.H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N .C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.; Sou. Sales Megr., 8. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Pulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, 5. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mer. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices. 
Greenville, 8. C. W. O. Sliimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles C. Withington, Greenville. 
s. C. 


Mass. Sou. Offices 


1440-44 Tryon 8t., Char- 


Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
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New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; — 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Lier, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
C., Charlotte, N. O. Sou. Reprs.: ©. C. Switzer, Greenville, 8. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 5. C. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. 0.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, S 
MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Correspond- 


ents: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; John P. Maguire, 
Jr., Grant Bldg., Atianta 3, Ga. 


.MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 


INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, 8. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville; North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charies- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. ©., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Enoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, ©. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Blidg., 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: 
Thomas, John Staples, 


New York City. 
Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 
R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; 8. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box Tal, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. OC. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep.: 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; 

& Co., Ltd., Lelscester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. G. Y. Frankle, Gen. Branch 
Mgr., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen Office, 40 
Rector 8t., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt. L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Frank S. Beacham, Honea Path, S. C.: H. B. 
Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C.: J. K. 
Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.; Claud M. Hendrix, 
P. O.. Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.; F. W. Phillips, Box 782, Greenville, S. C.: James 
E. McNeely, Jr., 223 W. Fourth St., Gastonia, N. C.; James A. Sorrells, Jr., 
Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MAOHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


PABST SALES O©O., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Il. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


1812 Main 8t., 
(including Canada) ©. E. 
Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wi- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alte Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, 5. C., Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply OCo.. 
Church St., Durham, N. C.; Dilion Supply Co., 5& Church St., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., Mulberry 8t., Goldsboro, N, Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St... 1, Tenn. 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGI 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE SC FALL RIVER, MASS 


NEERS 


A New and Needed Industry in the Textile South 


Manufacturing 


TENTER CHAINS AND GUIDER SPECIALTIES 


Repairing 


ALL TYPES TENTER CLIPS 


LC. STOWELL ENGINEERING CO. 


ROUTE 29 (Concord Road) KANNAPOLIS, N.C. 


HANK CLOCKS 


We build single, double and triple Hank Clocks and 
Pick Counters. Yardage Counters and Special Counters 


WA K INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE. 


MITCHAM & COMPANY 


P. ©. Box 271 — North Marietta St. — Phone 2098 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Exporting, Moving, Overhauling and 
Erecting Textile Machinery 


Manufacturing Textile Machine Parts 
and Supplies 
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VoGet No. 14 SouTHERN OuTrFiT 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
"| hasavitreous china 
|. top supply bowl, 
| heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 


connection. 
(The Number 14 
is not frost-proof) 
When installing No. 14 Joseph A. Vogel 
closet trap must be Company 


set directly under bow!l. 
Wilmington 99 + Delaware 
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rARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. ©. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., 11944 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Ceda: 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, 8. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. (Group Department, Joseph F. Freeman, Mgr.) 
Home Office, Greensboro, N. C. Group Specialists: Ed. A. Maxwell, E. G. Jones, 
Joe L. McLean. i 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bldg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St., 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte '1, N. C. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, 8. C.; A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
©. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. ' 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and C. P. Clanton, Selling Agts., Atlanta, Ga.; Miles A. Comer and H. M. 
Walsh, Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C., Charles & Smart, Jr., Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W..L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.: A. Welling La Grone, 1105 Augusta St., Greenville, 8S. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Megr., Lubricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Mgr., Industrial Oil 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fila., Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; C. O. 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090, Jackson, Miss.; L. M. Kay, 332 8th St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga.: G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.; R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.;: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. 
Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.;: W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney St., Greenville, 8. C.; 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville, N. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 
5516, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C.; R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. S. Fite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. 8. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C. N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone T7777, 
Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and 8S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.;: O. L. (‘‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8S. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OTL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist 8&t., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St., Columbia, 8. C.; Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn... Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson Clty, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 
Guilford College, N. C.: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.:; 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. : 
A. P. Mauldin. 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 5649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8S. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mgr. 7 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph) Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Charlotte, N. 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.; Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division 
of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Mgr. ) 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Eline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. 


, Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O, Box 269, Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: D. C. Ander- 


son, P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga.; J. R. Frederline, Jr., P. O. Box 968, 
Spartanburg, 5. C.; H. B. Cabiness, Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte. N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and 
Cc. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.: J. S. Leonard, Greenville, 8S. C.: F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8S. C.; L. C Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. ©. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Brittain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg., Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers; Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St:, New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Jackson 5588; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San An- 
tonio 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia Ave., Charlotte 4, 
N. C., Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, 720 Market St., Knoxville, Tenn., Tel. 3-4566: 
T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St., Greenville, S..C., Tel. 3515-M. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr., 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville 8S. 
S.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps. : 
William W. Vaughan and Wm 4H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.: 
Oliver B, Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 White- 
head Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 8. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK. INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, 8. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.; Henry 


og 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8. C:; W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123, Grif- 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 118% W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 
703 Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman, 


Bona Allen Blidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra. 
N. J. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.: 1317 Healey Bidg., 


Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock; Atlanta Office, 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: J. H. 
Windle, Jr., No. 4 Beverly Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & O©O., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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1945 Bell Avenue - Concord, N. H. 


BRAND 


CHECK STRAPS 


From the finest Hair-on Leather 


LOOM LEATHERS > 
: From the finest obtainable Leather 


Complete Stocks Immediate Shipment 
from 


ROBERT B. ROWLAND, Special Representative 
P.O. Sox 1313—-Phons 1302 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEXTILE CRAYONS 


Positive Identification 
with the "Smoot aa Veluel” touch 


- Per Case of Per Case of 
COLORS $3 44Gross wHite > 42Gross 


UNION CRAYON COMPANY 
Fue Samples on Request| 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


PLURAMINE $-100 % 


Outstanding detergent and wetting 
agent for scouring and sanforiz- 
ing. Hard water resistant, highest 
concentration. Liquid form, 


Ask for sample and literature 


"KEARNY 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo 
* Buenos Aires Antwerp 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


PULLEY 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


PINS and LAGS 


BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & €0., 303 3rd Ave, Newark, J. 
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Through a decade, pioneering field knowledge applied to 
laboratory research have combined to set a record for Den- 
man 

Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year. 


Terrell field men are on the job, watching the new, higher 


speed postwar looms, where pickers must take even greater 
punishment. 


Pioneering, studying, testing, and improving have led the 
industry to look to Denman for the best. By these same 
methods Denman will meet new challenges 


TO BRING YOU THE BEST ... FIRST! 


Exclusive Sales Representative 


o 


(0) 


The TERRELL COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


Labor leaders do not realize yet that something 
has occurred in the public mind—a fast mounting 
demand that labor’s power be trimmed down. 
They won’t give up their strike ideas, or concede 
that labor’s “rights” are not above any law that’s 
passed. C. I. O. is raising the spectre of a second 
round of strikes in a drive for a 25 per cent wage 
boost, and says industry can well afford to pay 
without raising prices. The union has prepared 
a set of “studies” showing lush corporate profits 
out of which it says higher wages can be paid. 
The sheets are silent on corporate losses from last 
winter’s strike epidemic, or how much is facts 
and how much is C. I. O. conjecture and opinion. 


Sentiment is freezing hard in Congress that no 
individual or group should be allowed an absolute 
_ right to so monopolize the labor of human beings 


-as to cause or threaten disaster to the American 


people. This means legislation to outlaw improper 
use of unlimited power by labor monopolies, or to 
threaten an innocent public with disaster in order 
to attain labor’s ends. New labor legislation most 
probably will outlaw any strike intended as a 
weapon to injure the public, or to put the public 
at the mercy of these monopolies, as a means of 
winning a labor dispute. 


Lewis’ greatest loss in Justice Goldsborough’s 
court is this: The government has washed its 
hands of contract making with Lewis, and now 
he will have to deal with the mine owners, not as 
a unit as he has always insisted, but group by 
group. If Congress washes away the closed shop 
and other sources of union power, including the 
check-off, Lewis faces in April the stiffest fight in 
all his long career. The operators are determined 
to make no more unit contracts if the law will 
allow regional or group contracts. 


The President whipped Lewis by a bold, gran- 
ite-like determination not to surrender. He re- 
fused to accept Lewis’ frantic telephone calls to 
him, and made clear he was in for an all-out 
finish, no matter how long it took or what it cost. 
Lewis, never a last-ditch fighter, was more wor- 
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ried over the outcome than was the President. 
He capitulated, on the fifth anniversary of the 
Roosevelt capitulation to Lewis in the captive 
mine controversy. 


Belief is strong that a Supreme Court majority 
will sustain the contempt finding against Lewis 
and uphold the fine of $3,510,000. It may be a five 
to four decision, with Justices Black, Douglas, 
Murphy and Rutledge on the small end. This has 
been the usual line-up in other labor issue decis- 
ions. 


Labor politicians are in an unhappy mood. With 
the late President Roosevelt, they devised the 
technique of government seizure of industries, as 
a war expedient, where employers resisted their 
demands. It worked profitably and beautifully 
until Lewis tried striking against the govern- 
ment out of the seizure business, and out of labor 
disputes, too, if possible. 


Julius Krug, whose slogan was no retreat, has 
emerged as the new strong man in the Truman 
regime as a result of the coal crisis. The Presi- 
dent and his chief aid, Clark Clifford, stood firmly 
behind him as he opposed any deal or compromise 
with Lewis. 


One year ago the country was in the strangle- 
hold of a strike epidemic, encouraged by the Tru- 
man-Wallace thesis that 18 to 30 per cent more | 
could be paid in wages out of war profits without 
price increases. Then came failure to retain O. 
P. A. price controls, failure of higher unemploy- 
ment compensation and minimum wage floors, 
stunning rebuke in the election for political med- 
dling, and now a fine of 314 million dollars for 
defiance of the government. Next in prospect is 
prospect is the most drastic labor control and 
anti-strike legislation in the nation’s history. 


Senator Ball (R., Minn.) is emerging as the 
Senate figure who’ll probably have most to do in 
shaping new labor legislation. He favors a series 
of bills, rather than one bill, which will take in all 
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provisions of the Case Bill, fix union responsibil- 
ity, ban the closed shop and industry-wide 
strikes, and give relief to the little man in a 
union. 


The coal strike is deemed to have made it im- 
possible to declare the war’s end now. This move, 
it’s claimed, would remove any controls the gov- 


ernment may have over strikes under the Smith- |. 


Connally Act or other wartime laws. Legislators 
believe the controls must be retained until new 
labor and anti-strike statutes are on the books. 


Senator O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.), is urging the 
President to ask Congress to pass a guaranteed 
annual wage law, which, he says, would protect 
workers from income loss in seasonal layoffs. But 
Congress is not convinced it wouldn’t give pay to 
workers for time spent in strikes. 


Senator Hatch (D., N. M.) is ready to abandon 


his six-year attempt to curb campaign spending | 


through his clean politics act. He admits it’s a 
failure because of the way labor unions have 
slipped under and around the law in campaign 
spending. 


The Administration will offer all-out opposition 
to tax cuts now. The President believes it would 
be unbusinesslike and uneconomic, that continued 
high taxes will check inflation and aid debt retire- 
ment. : 


Government heads have been ordered by the 
President to cut their budgets for next year to 
the bone. The reason is so the Republicans cannot 
claim they did all of the cutting. 


Extension of the military draft dies on March 
31, and another extension is improbable. The War 
Department wants it, but majorities in both 
houses of Congress are dead against it. 


Republican leaders are sticking to their form- 
ula of a 20 per cent across the board cut in per- 
sonal income taxes, balancing the current budget 
at the same time, and starting payments on the 
national debt. Appropriations committees prom- 
ise substantial savings “‘on a practical basis” in 
next year’s spending bills. 


Least discussed, but probably most important 
economically, is the ambitious proposal to reduce 
tariff barriers coming up in the next Congress. 
What’s happening is this: A major downward 
revision in tariffs is being accomplished through 
so-called reciprocal trade agreements, engineered 
by the State Department without a word from 
Congress, and opening the gates to a heavy influx 
of foreign imports. 


Ameerican markets, without a word from Con- 
gress, are about to be thrown open to foreign in- 
vasion, apparently as a part of planned economy. 
The country is exporting $10 billion in goods a 
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year, and importing at the rate of $5 billion. The 
State Department says this cannot go on forever, 
and foreigners must sell more in domestic mar- 
kets. 


Textile fibers and manufactures have a top rat- 
ing in articles on which tariff duties will be low- 
ered by possibly one-half in 18 reciprocal trade 
agreements already made. This in itself will — 
mean a markdown of possibly one-half in inven- 
tories when the foreign influx begins. | 


C. I. O: President Murray is trying to translate 
the recent weasel words about ousting the com- 
munists into effective action by inducing individ- 
ual unions to clean their own houses. Hot battles 
are developing in some unions heavily infested 


with communists, with the ouster outcome in 


doubt. 


Efforts of labor and.a section of management 
to find industrial peace through voluntary pro- 
cedures is not affecting Congressional planning 
for stringent legislation. Congress wants ma- 
chinery that can work effectively to prevent 
strikes paralyzing the nation when voluntary 
procedures fail, and to free the country from the 
threat of paralysis. 


Strong sentiment exists in Congress, too, for 
compulsory arbitration. The objection is that it 
would necessarily include wage fixing, but the 
proponents say that labor and management says 
nothing as to what shall be done if and when 
strikes in basic industries and utilities create 
national danger. 


Strict application of the anti-trust laws to 
unions where it is found excessive power is con- 
centrated, and they operate to the detriment of 
the public, is under study. Congress is in no 
mood to temporize on this; it’s felt collective 
bargaining as practiced has too often produced 
economic chaos and built up labor dictatorships. 


Explicit exemption of the government from. 
anti-injunction restrictions under the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act seems certain in new legislation, re- 
gardless of how the Supreme Court decides the 
appeal of John L. Lewis. Otherwise, if Lewis 
wins, the road is wide open to another coal strike 
in April. | 


All sides want adequate governmental machin- 
ery and power to settle labor disputes. When the 
Wagner Act breaks down or is defied, they say, 
it means return to the law of the jungle. 


Senator Taft of Ohio will become chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
hitherto a graveyard for House-passed labor 
legislation. He was one of the Case Labor Bill’s 
most ardent Senate supporters. He’s drafted a 
far-reaching new labor code, taking in the Case 
Bill. | 
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HERE fast-moving bearings lie close to 

\ yarn or fabric, lubrication has to be right! 
Otherwise you've got oil stain trouble. You 
can avoid oil throw, splattering, creeping and 
dripping by lubricating with the proper grade 
of Texaco Stazon. 

For example, the Stazon recommended for 
top rolls on drawing frames is designed to 
feed properly, yet not creep onto the roll cot. 
Result—more yards of stain-free sliver. Stazon 
for loom lubrication is made to withstand 
shocks and vibration without splattering or 
dripping onto the fabric—more yardage passed 


by cloth inspectors. 

Texaco Stazon stays on the bearing surfaces. 
It retains its stability even in high humidity 
and does not form gummy deposits. Because 
it lasts long, it lubricates effectively with fewer 
applications. | 

Use Stazon and say good-by to oil stain 
troubles. For Texaco Products and Lubri- 
cation Engineering Service call the nearest of 
the more than 2300 Texaco distributing plants 
in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Twne in... TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW EDDIE BRACKEN SHOW every Sunday night. Metropolitan Opera broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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